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CHAPTER  I 

« 

BACKGROUND  OF  ISTHMIAN  CANAL  DIPLOMACY. 


For  many  years  following  Balboa's  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
1513,  great  efforts  were  made  to  find  a  water  route  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  Straits  of  Magellan  were  discovered  in 
1520,  and  many  years  later  a  passage  was  found  around  Cape  Horn,  but 
these  passages  were  dangerous  and  so  distant  as  to  be  far  from  satisfact- 
ory as  arteries  of  trade.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  water  route  through 
the  Americas  was  offered  by  the  great  inland  sea,  commonly  known  as 
Lake  Nicaragua,  and  which  is  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  Pacific  at 
one  point  while  it  is  joined  to  the  Atlantic  by  a  river,  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  moderate  size.  This  lake  was  discovered  by  Davila  in  1522  while 
on  an  expedition  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  Panama,  and  named  after 
Nicarao,  the  principal  Indian  Cacique  in  that  region.  It  was  not  until 
1  529  that  the  river  leading  from  the  lake  was  explored  by  Machuca  and 
the  lake's  connection  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  established. 

During  the  16th  century  several  routes  were  opened  through 
Spanish  America  for  trans-continental  travel.  Cortez  established  a 
route  across  Tehuantepec,  but  the  Spanish  government  made  Acapulco 
the  port  for  Mexico  on  the  Pacific  and  Cortez's  route  was  soon  forgotten. 
The  route  of  most  importance,  however,  was  the  one  across  Panama 
from  Nombre  de  Dios  on  the  Atlantic  to  Panama  City  on  the  Pacific. 

The  feasibility  of  constructing  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  was  ad- 
vanced very  early  in  the  16th  century.  Charles  V  became  interested  in 
the  problem  and  caused  surveys  to  be  made  on  the  isthmus  but  nothing 
definite  came  of  these  surveys.  His  successor,  Philip  II,  was  interested 
in  other  things  and  on  the  proposal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
with  a  canal,  he  advanced  the  idea  that  since  God  had  placed  the  barrier 
between  the  oceans,  it  would  be  impious  to  attempt  to  thwart  the  divine 
Will.  Philip  was  probably  influenced  by  more  worldly  considerations. 
During  his  reign  he  was  much  disturbed  by  the  growing  maritime  power 
of  certain  European  states,  particularly  England,  and  he  may  have  felt 
that  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  would  not  be  an  element  of  particular 
strength  to  Spain,  but  in  the  long  run  would  operate  to  weaken  her  hold 
on  the  New  World.  At  any  rate,  from  Charles  V  onward,  Spain  never 
made  any  serious  attempt  to  exploit  the  canal  possibilities  of  the 
American  isthmus. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  the  freebooters  appeared 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  for  more  than  a  century  terrorized  the  coast 
towns  of  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America.  Nationals  of 
most  European  states  were  engaged  in  these  enterprises  but  the  leading 
spirits  were  Englishmen.  The  Central  American  coast  from  Cape  Hon- 
duras to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  river  was  a  favorable  rendezvous  for 
the  freebooters  and  they  soon  established  very  friendly  relations  with 
the  natives  along  this  coast.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  sailing  under  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  granted  by  Charles  I,  seized  the  island  of  Old 
Providence  just  off  the  Nicaraguan  coast,  and  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  the  freebooters  on  the  mainland.     Not  long  afterwards  the 
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company  in  which  he  was  interested,  established  a  trading  post  at  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios  and  this  marks  the  beginning  of  British  influence  in 
Central  America.  Further  north,  along  the  west  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  in  what  is  now  British  Honduras,  the  Scotch  buccaneer, 
Peter  Wallace,  established  his  band  in  1638  thus  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  present  British  colony.  About  the  same  time  other  buccaneers 
took  possession  of  Roatan,  largest  of  the  Bay  Islands,  a  group  just  off  the 
northern  coast  of  Honduras.  Spain  protested  against  these  acts  of  ag- 
gression but  the  British  Government  declined,to  recognize  the  buccaneers 
as  subjects  of  the  crown. 

The  section  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Honduras  south  to  the  San  Juan 
river  was  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the  Moscoes,  a  term 
soon  corrupted  by  the  buccaneers  to  Mosquitos,  and  the  coast  came  to 
be  known  variously  as  Mosquito  Coast,  Mosquitia,  or  the  Kingdom  of 
Mosquito.  This  region  was  never  brought  under  Spanish  authority  dur- 
ing the  three  centuries  of  Spanish  rule  in  America.  Half-hearted  at- 
tempts were  made  from  time  to  time  to  establish  Spanish  rule  along  this 
coast,  but  the  natives,  aided  by  their  buccaneering  friends  always  suc- 
ceeded in  frustrating  Spain's  efforts.  The  climate  of  this  coast  was  very 
unfavorable  to  military  operations  of  any  magnitude  and  such  wealth  as 
the  coast  possessed  was  not  of  a  nature  to  attract  the  heartiest  efforts  of 
the  Spaniards. 

When  Cromwell  came  into  power  in  England  he  determined  to 
secure  a  foothold  in  the  West  Indies  for  Great  Britain,  and  in  carrying 
out  his  plans  he  made  free  use  of  the  buccaneers.  His  expedition  against 
Cuba  in  1654  was  largely  made  up  of  buccaneers  and  while  he  failed  in 
the  attempt  on  Cuba,  he  did  get  Jamaica  the  following  year.  Jamaica 
has  remained  a  British  possession  since  that  time.  The  freebooters,  feel- 
ing that  they  enjoyed  a  measure  of  support  from  the  British  government, 
became  bolder  in  their  raids  and  extended  their  operations  to  the  Spanish 
settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America.  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  finally  entered  into  a  treaty  in  1670.  called  the  Treaty  of  Madrid, 
or  the  American  Treaty,  in  which  Great  Britain  was  granted  all  "lands, 
regions,  islands,  colonies  and  places  whatsoever,  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
any  part  of  America,  which  the  said  King  of  Great  Britain  or  his  sub- 
jects, do  at  present  time  hold  and  possess."1  Up  to  this  time  the  buc- 
caneers had  been  disavowed  as  subjects  of  the  crown.  It  now  became 
necessary,  with  the  growth  of  British  influence  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
curtail  the  activities  of  the  freebooters.  It  was  not  many  years  before 
the  British  stopped  their  piratical  enterprises,  and  the  buccaneers,  seeing 
the  British  Government  in  earnest,  changed  from  freebooters  to  honest 
woodcutters  and  traders.  The  British  were  now  firmly  established  in 
the  West  Indies  and  had  sufficient  foothold  on  the  mainland  of  Central 
America  to  be  in  a  position  for  future  negotiations. 

About  1680  one  Lionel  Wafer,  who  had  accompanied  a  buccaneer- 
ing expedition  across  the  lower  isthmus  from  Caledonia  Bay,  wrote  an 
account  of  the  route  followed  that  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
England.  He  stated  that  there  was  no  dividing  ridge  along  the  isthmus 
at  this  point  but  a  series  of  transverse  ridges  with  broad  valleys  between. 
Several  years  later  a  wealthy  Scotchman,  William  Patterson,  became 
interested  in  the  lower  isthmus  as  a  result  of  this  account,  and  planted  a 

1.   Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  Trans-Isthmian  Canal  Documents,   p  598. 
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colony  of  over  a  thousand  Scotch  colonists  at  Caledonia  Bay  in  1698. 
The  enterprise  failed  as  the  British  government  declined  to  support  it  on 
the  plea  that  it  violated  treaty  obligations.  The  real  reason  for  the 
government  failing  to  support  Patterson's  colony  appears  to  have  been 
the  opposition  of  the  powerful  East  India  Company,  which  saw  in  the 
scheme  a  danger  to  their  monopoly.  Patterson's  scheme  included  a 
canal  and  the  company  was  opposed  to  such  an  enterprise.  However,  as 
a  general  proposition,  Great  Britain  has  never  greatly  interested  herself 
in  t,he  lower  isthmus.  Her  activities  in  isthmian  affairs  have  centered 
about  the  Nicaraguan  route. 

Differences  over  matters  in  the  Caribbean  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and  which  merged  with 
the  more  general  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  1740 — 1748.  During 
this  war  the  British  woodcutters  aided  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  and 
the  Mosquito  Indians,  greatly  harrassed  the  Spanish  colonists  in  Central 
America.  However,  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  terminating  this 
war,  the  original  questions  in  dispute  were  sidestepped  by  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  and  the  status  of  the  traders  and  woodcutters  in  Belize  and 
along  the  Mosquito  coast  was  left  as  ill  denned  as  it  was  before  the  war.  l 

For  some  time  after  this  war  the  local  Spanish  authorities  in  Central 
America  made  a  few  ineffectual  attempts  to  expel  the  English  wood- 
cutters from  the  country,  but  after  a  time  they  seemed  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  situation  and  the  British  extended  their  activities  at  will 
along  the  coast.  When  the  Seven  Years'  War  opened  in  1756,  the  British 
were  in  actual  possession  of  the  coast  from  Rio  Hondo  in  the  Yucatan,  to 
Bluefield  Lagoon.  However,  His  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Trade 
and  Plantations,  in  their  report  at  this  time,  held  that  this  territory  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  regular  English  settlements,  but  were  limited  to 
certain. usufructory  rights  to  cut  timber  along  the  coast. 

At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  Wrar,  the  isthmian  question  was 
covered  in  Article  XVII  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  This  stated  that  "His 
Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause  to  be  demolished  all  fortifications  which 
his  subjects  shall  have  erected  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  other  places 
in  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  world."  2  But  it  was  further 
provided  that  His  Majesty's  subjects  could  cut  wood  unmolested,  any- 
where along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  isthmus.  The  British  demolished 
the  forts  according  to  the  treaty,  and  the  woodcutters  continued  their 
activities  as  before. 

Along  the  Mosquito  Coast  a  leisurely  development  was  taking  place 
and  there  were  a  few  plantations  devoted  to  the  growing  of  cotton, 
cocoa,  and  indigo,  aside  from  the  woodcutting  activities.  In  1775,  Lord 
Dartmouth  of  the  Colonial  Office,  drew  up  a  system  of  government  for 
the  settlement  and  attached  it  to  Jamaica  as  a  dependency.  Col.  Lowrie 
was  sent  out  as  Superintendent,  together  with  a  Council  of  Government, 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  Bench  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  No 
garrison  was  sent,  however,  on  diplomatic  grounds.  In  Belize,  the 
northern  portion  of  the  coast  under  British  influence,'  the  woodcutters 
had  already  organized  a  government  which  the  Colonial  Office  had  di- 
rected the  governor  of  Jamaica  to  look  after.  The  Lords  of  Trade  now 
described  these  settlements  as  "districts  ruled  over  by  the  Home  govern- 
ment wherein  Englishmen  possess  certain  usufructuory  rights."     The 

1.  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  Trans-Isthmian  Canal  Documents,  Vol.  1,  p  608. 

2.  Ibid,  p609. 


Spanish  government  seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  situation  in 
Central  America,  though  the  local  Spanish  authorities  tried  to  drive  out 
the  British. 

In  the  course  of  the  American  revolution,  Spain  took  sides  with 
France  in  aiding  the  colonists  and  war  was  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  in  1779.  Spain  organized  an  expedition  in  the  Yuca- 
tan to  drive  the  British  from  Belize,  but  aid  came  to  the  settlers  from 
Jamaica  and  the  Spanish  attempt  broke  down.  The  British  determined 
to  take  the  offensive  on  the  isthmus  and  an  expedition  was  organized  in 
Jamaica  in  1780  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  route  from  sea  to  sea  across 
the  isthmus.  The  expedition  was  to  reduce  the  forts  on  the  San  Juan 
River,  seize  the  lakes,  capture  Grenada  and  Leon,  and  then  push  on  to 
Realejo  the  port  on  the  Pacific.  The  operation  was  a  combined  army 
and  navy  affair  in  which  Horatio  Nelson,  then  a  post-captain  in  the 
British  Navy,  commanded  the  naval  end.  The  force  was  joined  at  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River  by  a  group  of  settlers  and  Mosquito  Indians, 
and  then  proceeded  up  the  river  without  opposition  to  Castillo  Viejo. 
The  Spanish  garrison  at  this  place  was  invested  on  April  11,  1780,  and 
surrendered  on  April  29.  The  expedition  had  been  planned  with  little 
regard  for  the  season  of  the  year  and  as  a  consequence  the  force  was  so 
reduced  by  fever  that  the  expedition  had  to  be  abandoned  by  May  1. 
Out  of  1800  men  involved  in  this  operation,  only  300  returned  to 
Jamaica.  Nelson  was  so  seriously  stricken  that  for  a  long  time  it  was 
hardly  expected  that  he  would  survive. 

The  Spanish  authorities  in  Guatemala,  taking  heart  from  the  many 
British  reverses  in  the  various  theaters  of  operations,  organized  a  force 
that  almost  eliminated  the  woodcutters  from  the  Central  American 
coast.  The  situation  was  very  dark  for  the  British  settlers,  when 
Admiral  Rodney  gained  his  great  victory  over  the  French  off  Dominica 
in  April  1782.  This  victory  greatly  eased  the  situation,  restored  British 
prestige  in  the  West  Indies,  and  allowed  the  British  to  send  aid  to  the 
Central  American  coast.  The  Spanish  force  was  defeated  and  captured 
at  the  Black  River  in  August  1782.  However,  on  the  whole  the  war  was 
disastrous  to  the  British  interests  in  Central  America.  By  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783, l  Great  Britain  recognized  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Spain  over  the  whole  of  Central  America  from  sea  to  sea.  Spain 
then  granted  to  English  subjects  the  right  to  cut  logwood  along  the 
coast  from  Rio  Hondo  to  Rio  Walla,  the  district  usually  known  was 
Belize.  Great  Britain  gave  up  the  Bay  Islands  and  it  was  further  agreed 
that  all  British  subjects  in  Spanish  America  without  exception  would 
retire  to  the  district  of  Belize  as  denned  in  the  treaty,  within  a  period  of 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  settlers  in  Mosquito  and  the  Bay  Islands  paid  no  attention  to 
the  treaty  and  continued  their  activities  as  though  it  had  never  existed. 
Spain  seemingly  was  unable  to  compel  them  to  remove  to  the  area 
designated  in  the  treaty.  So,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteen  months  specified 
in  the  treaty,  she  lodged  a  formal  protest  with  the  British  Government. 
Through  this  delay,  Great  Britain  was  in  a  more  favorable  position  than 
in  1783  and  she  accordingly  offered  to  negotiate  a  supplementary  agree- 
ment with  Spain  on  Central  American  affairs.  After  considerable  delay 
the  supplementary  agreement  was  signed  in  1786.  By  this  agreement 
the  boundary  of  Belize  was  extended  south  to  the  Sibun  River,  but  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  district  was  recognized.  The  settlers  were 
allowed  to  cut  wood  and  remove  any  products  of  the  area  that  required 

1.   Text  of  Treaty,  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  pp  184 — 191. 


no  cultivation,  but  were  forbidden  to  establish  sugar,  coffee,  or  cocoa 
plantations,  or  any  mills  or  factories  of  any  kind.  The  British  agreed  to 
abandon  the  Mosquito  coast  and  the  islands  adjacent  unconditionally 
and  to  confine  their  subjects  to  the  boundaries  of  Belize. l  This  Conven- 
tion met  with  great  opposition  in  Parliament  and  the  government  was 
assailed  in  strong  terms  for  its  abandonment  of  British  interests  in  the 
Caribbean.  The  government  stated  that  Belize  was  a  settlement  "for 
certain  purposes,  under  the  protection  of  His  Majesty,  but  not  within 
the  territory  or  dominions  of  His  Majesty."2 

As  a  result  of  this  convention  some  of  the  settlers  left  the  Mosquito 
coast  and  were  indemnified  by  the  British  government  for  their  losses,  3 
while  others  remained  and  encouraged  the  Indians  to  resist  Spanish 
authority.  Spain  established  a  port  of  entry  at  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan  and  called  it  San  Juan  del  Norte.  From  this  place  as  a  base  she 
attempted  to  bring  the  Mosquito  coast  under  her  authority.  The  In- 
dians resisted  and  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  British  settlers,  defeated 
every  attempt  made  by  Spain  to  bring  them  under  control. 

By  1796  Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  again  at  war.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  fleet  off  St.  Vincent  in  1797,  left  Spanish  America 
wide  open  to  attack,  and  Spain  with  no  means  of  defending  it.  The 
settlers  in  Belize  went  to  war  and  extended  the  boundary  to  the  Sarstoon 
River,  which  remains  today  the  southern  boundary  of  British  Honduras. 
The  British  deported  4000  Carib  Indians  from  the  small  island  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  landed  them  on  the  Bay  Islands,  from  whence  they  soon 
spread  to  the  mainland,  remaining  to  this  day  a  distinct  ethnic  group  in 
Central  America.  Spain  in  her  extremity  issued  a  decree,  Nov.  20,  1803, 
transferring  all  that  part  of  the  isthmus  south  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios, 
to  the  Vice  Royalty  of  New  Grenada,  apparently  hoping  that  New 
Grenada  was  better  prepared  to  look  after  Spanish  interests  there  than 
the  Captaincy  General  of  Guatemala.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  at- 
tention was  ever  given  to  this  decree.  Spain  soon  became  an  ally  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  the  stress  of  the  struggle  against  Napoleon  it  ap- 
pears that  Great  Britain  for  a  time  forgot  any  designs  she  may  have  had 
in  Central  America. 

The  settlers  in  Belize  claimed  that  the  territory  they  had  seized  to 
the  Saratoon  River  was  British  by  right  of  conquest.  However,  in  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  in  1814,  the  claims  of  the  settlers 
were  forgotten  and  it  was  added,  apparently  as  an  afterthought,  that  the 
conventions  of  1783  and  1786  were  reaffirmed.  Thus  the  status  quo  was 
maintained  in  theory  and  the  efforts  of  the  settlers  were  apparently 
wasted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Bay  Islands  were  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Caribs,  the  Mosqu  tos  still  controlled  the  Nicaraguan  and 
Honduran  coasts  under  British  influence,  and  a  Superintendent,  duly 
authorized  by  the  British  Colonial  authorities,  exercised  full  control  in 
Belize  from  the  Rio  Hondo  to  the  Sarstoon. 

Thus  the  19th  century  opened  with  Spain  nominally  in  possession  of 
the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  but  with  the  British  actually  controlling  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Yucatan  to  the  San  Juan  river.  With  this  sphere  of 
influence  on  the  mainland  of  Central  America,  and  possessing  Jamaica, 
Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  British 
Guiana,  the  Caribbean  sea  was  to  all  effective  purposes  a  British  lake. 

1 .  Text  of  agreement,  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  Vol.  I,  pp  192 — 5. 

2.  Report  of  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  to  Sec.  Clayton,  1850.  Ibid,  p  615. 

3 .  Ibid,   Vol.  I,  pp  61 5—6. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  PERIOD  OF  BRITISH  ASCENDANCY  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

(1800  to  1850) 

It  was  not  until  well  in  the  19th  century  that  the  political  situation 
in  Central  America  became  a  matter  of  international  importance.  That 
this  region  has  assumed  a  position  in  international  affairs  of  any  par- 
ticular consequence  during  the  past  century,  has  been  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  possibilities  it  offered  for  a  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  The  diplomacy  of  Central  America  has  centered  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  around  claims  for  debts  and  canal  conces- 
sions. Between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  the  Isthmus  narrows  in  several  places  to  a  few  miles,  and  there 
are  points  where  the  continental  divide  is  less  than  two  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  physical  obstacle  to  canal  construction  have  been 
formidable  indeed,  but  in  the  main  the  physical  barriers  have  been 
secondary  to  the  political  considerations  that  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time  to  block  the  realization  of  sea  to  sea  communication  across  the 
Isthmus.  Absolute  control  of  such  a  canal  by  any  one  powerful  nation 
has  never  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  other  powerful  nations,  de- 
pending upon  foreign  commerce  for  much  or  all  of  their  prosperity.  To 
find  a  solution,  agreeable  to  those  most  concerned,  for  the  political 
control  of  such  a  canal  engaged  the  attention  of  many  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  both  Europe  and  America  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century. 
A  major  war  was  narrowly  averted  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
several  small  wars  have  actually  been  fought  in  efforts  to  clarify  the 
political  atmosphere  on  the  Isthmus. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  1 9th  century,  affairs  on  the  Isthmus 
attracted  very  little  attention.  As  has  been  mentioned,  Great  Britain 
had  in  effect  reaffirmed  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786, 
and  while  still  retaining  the  settlement  at  Belize,  she  became  so  indiffer- 
ent to  affairs  on  the  Mosquito  coast  that  about  1830  the  Indians  sent  a 
protest  against  this  neglect  to  the  British  government,  and  the  old 
practice  of  giving  the  Indians  presents  was  revived.  Europe  was  re- 
cuperating from  the  effects  of  Napoleon,  and  the  United  States  was  just 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  was  a  World  Power.  As  a  consequence, 
matters  in  Spanish  America  went  along  indifferently,  so  far  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  concerned,  until  the  wars  of  liberation  assumed  such  pro- 
portions as  to  indicate  that  a  new  group  of  nations  was  about  to  enter 
into  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  last  division  of  Spanish  America  to  revolt  against  Spain  was 
Central  America,  then  known  as  the  Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala. 
There  was  no  resistance  to  revolution  offered  in  Central  America.  The 
problem  was  whether  to  join  with  Mexico  or  establish  a  separate  state. 
Sentiment  was  divided  into  two  fairly  well  defined  channels,  the  Liberals 
made  up  of  the  Creoles,  and  the  Serviles,  composed  in  the  main  of  the 
clergy,  and  landed  proprieters.  The  Liberals  favored  a  separate  state 
while  the  Serviles  urged  union  with  the  Mexican  Empire.  In  January 
1822,  union  with  Mexico  was  formally  declared  in  Guatemala,  but  the 
southern  sections  of  the  country  declined  to  accept  this  action  and  civil 
war  resulted.  In  the  following  year  Iturbide  fell  and  with  him  the 
Mexican  Empire,  leaving  Central  America  to  follow  whatever  course  it 
desired.  A  Congress  representing  the  five  districts,  Guatemala,  Salvador, 


Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  federated  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Central  America,  July  1,  1823.  The  Liberals 
were  now  in  power,  but  civil  war  began  with  the  federation  and  with  few 
intervals  Central  America  has  been  in  turmoil  to  the  present  day  in  one 
part  or  another.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ease  with  which  Central 
America  received  its  freedom,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  its  dis- 
organization and  turmoil. 

Such  a  disturbed  state  of  affairs  offered  opportunities  for  foreign 
interference  in  Central  American  affairs,  and  in  attempts  of  other 
nations  to  gain  an  ascendancy  in  the  political  affairs  of  a  section  destined 
to  a  role  of  importance  in  the  commercial  and  political  activities  of 
Europe  and  America.  From  the  first,  Great  Britain  took  an  interest  in 
the  developments  in  Central  American  affairs.  She  already  had  inter- 
ests in  the  country  of  long  standing,  and  while  Spain  had  held  nominal 
possession  of  the  country  England's  position  had  been  one  of  "peaceful 
words  and  hostile  deeds."  Under  the  new  order  British  agents  in  Central 
America  as  well  as  their  nationals  domiciled  there,  favored  the  cause  of 
the  Serviles,  or  the  party  opposed  to  federation.  Nevertheless,  British 
financiers  loaned  money  to  the  federation  as  early  as  1825.  When  the 
union  broke  up,  due  in  large  measure  to  British  influence,  the  debts  were 
prorated  among  the  five  states.  These  original  debts,  augmented  by  the 
several  states  from  time  to  time  by  fresh  borrowings,  became  the  cause 
of  much  friction  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Central  American 
States,  and  was  responsible  in  large  measure  for  British  interference  on 
the  Isthmus.  In  the  end  British  capitalists  lost  many  millions  sterling 
through  the  defaulting  of  Central  American  republics. 

Great  Britain  signed  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  Dec.  20,  1826,  recogniz- 
ing that  republic  and  reaffirming  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1786  in 
respect  to  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  Belize.  l  However,  Great 
Britain  declined  to  discuss  the  boundary  question  with  Central  America, 
and  held  to  the  position,  as  late  as  1835,  that  sovereignty  over  Belize 
was  still  vested  in  Spain.  2  The  British  position  in  this  matter  was  un- 
doubtedly taken  in  order  to  secure  the  cession  of  Belize  from  Guatemala 
in  return  for  recognition. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  isthmian  affairs  developed 
slowly.  The  year  that  the  Central  American  federation  was  formed, 
marked  the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  in  later  years 
became  the  corner  stone  of  American  isthmian  policy.  Shortly  after 
Adams  became  President,  Bolivar  issued  invitations  to  all  American 
States  to  meet  in  congress  at  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
matters  of  common  interest.  Adams  and  Clay,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  congress  and  delegates  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  United  States,  but  party  opposition  to  Adams  in  Congress 
delayed  the  departure  of  the  delegates  and  they  did  not  arrive  until  the 
congress  at  Panama  had  broken  up.  Clay  was  interested  in  the  canal 
possibilities  of  the  isthmus  and  was  rather  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
proposal  of  Cafiaz,  Central  American  envoy  to  the  United  States,  to 
enter  into  a  canal  treaty.  He  instructed  Mr.  Williams,  American 
Charge  d"  Affaires  in  Central  America,  to  gather  all  the  available  data  on 
favorable  routes  for  a  canal  and  the  probable  cost.  He  also  instructed 
the  delegates  to  the  Panama  Congress  that  the  construction  of  a  canal 

1.  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  Extract  of  treaty,  Vol.  I,  p  22. 

2.  Ibid,  P33. 
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would  be  a  proper  subject  to  be  discussed  before  the  congress.  The 
congress  was  a  failure  as  only  four  states  attended,  but  the  discussions 
aroused  in  connection  with  American  participation  resulted  in  the 
identification  of  isthmian  transit  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  June  1826,  the  Central  American  Congress  passed  an  act  provid- 
ing for  the  construction  of  a  canal  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake 
Nicaragua,  and  asked  for  bids  on  the  project.  Both  British  and  Amer- 
ican promoters  bid  for  the  concession  but  the  contract  was  granted  to 
the  American  group. l  The  main  features  of  this  concession  were  that  it 
was  to  accommodate  ships  of  greatest  burden,  and  that  work  was  to  com- 
mence within  twelve  months.  A  company  was  formed  in  the  United 
States,  but  such  an  undertaking  required  capital  beyond  the  strength  of 
American  financiers  at  that  time,  and  when  British  capitalists  failed  to 
enter  into  the  scheme,  the  company  called  on  congress  for  help.  Con- 
gress failed  to  extend  the  assistance  sought  and  the  company's  contract 
was  forfeited. 

A  Dutch  company,  with  the  King  of  Holland  at  its  head,  secured  a 
concession  from  Central  America  in  1830,  that  was  particularly  liberal  in 
its  terms.  Aside  from  granting  the  Dutch  the  exclusive  right  of  way 
across  Nicaragua  for  a  canal,  they  were  granted  the  monopoly  of  the 
coasting  trade.  The  Belgian  revolt  put  an  end  to  Dutch  ambitions  in 
American  canal  matters  and  Central  America  had  nothing  to  show  for 
the  two  concessions  that  had  now  been  granted  for  a  canal.  This  last 
concession  stirred  up  considerable  interest  in  the  United  States.  The 
government  instructed  its  minister  in  Holland  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  that  government  that  the  United  States  was  the  most  interested 
party  in  any  isthmian  canal,  and  that  it  must  share  in  all  the  advantages 
granted  to  any  other  nation  in  that  field.  He  was  further  instructed  to 
secure  for  the  United  States  or  its  citizens  a  majority  of  stock  in  the 
Dutch  company  and  a  share  in  the  monopoly.2 

The  action  of  the  American  government  regarding  the  Dutch  con- 
cession greatly  encouraged  the  Central  Americans  and  their  Congress 
passed  an  act  formally  offering  to  the  United  States  prior  rights  over  all 
nations  in  a  canal  through  their  territory. 3  The  United  States  made  no 
response  to  this  offer,  but  on  Mar.  3,  1835  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Central  America 
and  New  Grenada  to  protect  American  interests  in  any  canal  across  the 
isthmus.4 

Jackson  sent  Chas.  Biddle  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  canal 
situation  and  sound  out  the  governments  of  Central  America  and  New 
Grenada  on  the  matter.  Biddle  became  interested  in  a  Panama  conces- 
sion and  returned  to  the  United  States  to  organize  a  canal  company, 
without  going  near  the  Republic  of  Central  America  or  making  any 
investigations  of  the  Nicaraguan  route.  Jackson  was  evidently  dis- 
gusted with  Biddle's  mission  and  in  Jan.  1837  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
Senate  to  the  effect  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  foreign  governments  at  that  time  on  the  subject  of  trans-isthmian 


1.  House  Report,  No.  145,  30th  Cong.  2d  Ses.  pp  362—7. 

2.  Keasby,    Nicaraguan  Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,    pp  149 — 50. 

3.  Ibid,  p  151. 

4.  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  Vol.  I,  p  25. 
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communications,  f  Nothing  further  of  any  significence  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  isthmian  affairs  during  the  remainder  of  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration or  during  that  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

The  Central  American  Republic  was  fast  approaching  dissolution, 
yet  in  1837,  its  Congress  boldly  determined  to  construct  a  canal  without 
depending  on  other  governments.  Beyond  a  survey,  made  by  Mr.  John 
Bailey,  an  English  engineer,  nothing  came  of  this  sudden  resolution. 
The  last  Federal  Congress  closed  its  session  July  20,  1838,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  great  liberal  leader,  Morazan,  in  1842,  the  prospects  of 
union  in  Central  America  faded.  There  were  now  five  states  in  Central 
America,  four  having  a  coast  line  on  both  oceans,  and  each  of  the  four 
with  aspirations  for  some  form  of  a  transit  through  its  own  territory. 
The  Serviles  were  in  power  throughout  the  country  and  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  for  aid  in  developing  a 
transit.  Guatemala  sent  one  of  her  bishops  to  Rome,  while  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras  sent  agents  to  France.  Louis  Philippe  was  interested  in 
such  a  canal  but  his  attention  was  attracted  more  to  Panama  than  to 
Nicaragua.  His  government  sent  out  M.  Garella,  a  distinguished 
engineer,  to  make  a  report  on  the  matter. 2  Garella's  report  showed  the 
difficulties  of  canal  construction  to  be  so  great  that,  though  he  reported 
the  route  across  Panama  as  feasible,  Louis  lost  all  his  enthusiasm  for  an 
isthmian  canal.  The  Nicaraguan  agent  offered  the  French  exclusive 
rights  to  the  route  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  River,  and  even  offered  to 
place  the  right  of  way  under  French  protection.  Guizot  urged  Louis  to 
accept  the  Nicaraguan  proposals,  but  Garella's  report  on  the  cost  of  a 
Panama  canal  seemed  to  have  taken  all  thoughts  of  a  canal  from  his 
mind,  and  he  refused  to  consider  the  offer.  Nicaragua  then  turned  to 
Belgian  promoters  but  without  success.  However,  it  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  the  matter  came  to  the  attention  of  Louis  Napoleon,  then  a 
prisoner  at  the  Fortress  of  Ham.  He  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
question  and  made  a  rather  extensive  study  of  Isthmian  canal    routes. 

The  United  States  was  now  well  into  that  period  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  "Roaring  Forties."  It  was  the  period  of  great  expansion  and  of 
"Manifest  Destiny."  The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  United  States  to 
the  west  and  southwest  during  the  forties  had  a  very  decided  bearing  on 
the  developments  in  the  political  situation  in  Central  America.  Great 
Britain  did  not  view  the  American  program  with  indifference.  The 
possibilities  of  the  United  States  gaining  a  strong  foothold  on  the  Pacific 
exercised  her  statesmen  considerably.  As  yet  the  United  States  did  not 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  since  the 
Oregon  country  was  held  under  joint  occupation  with  England.  It  now 
became  apparent  from  the  trend  of  events  in  America  that  the  United 
States  was  going  to  reach  the  Pacific  shortly  and  on  a  wide  front.  It  was 
apparent  to  anyone  who  choose  to  look  at  the  matter,  that  with  the 
United  States  fronting  on  the  Pacific,  the  Isthmus  would  become  of  vital 
interest  to  American  policy. 

Great  Britain  had  secured  the  Falkland  Islands  in  1833,  a  particul- 
arly favorable  position  in  relation  to  communication  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  or  around  Cape  Horn.  In  North  America  she  was  parallel- 
ing the  westward  expansion  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific.  She  was 
the  dominant  power  in  the  West  Indies,  and  already  held  a  "sphere  of 

1 .  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  p  1 10. 

2.  Henry  Wheaton  to  Buchannan,  Dec.  17,  1845.    Ibid  Vol.  I,  pp  157—63. 
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influence"  in  Central  America.  A  trans-isthmian  canal  controlled  by 
Great  Britain  would  place  that  nation  in  a  most  favorable  position  on 
the  Pacific.  In  fact  Great  Britain  would  be  in  a  position  to  control 
effectively  the  Pacific  ocean.  Considering  Great  Britain's  position  in 
the  West  Indies  and  her  world  wide  interests  as  the  greatest  commercial 
nation,  the  control  of  any  canal  across  the  American  isthmus  was  as  vital 
to  her  policy  as  it  was  to  that  of  the  United  States,  particularly  before 
the  Mexican  War. 

It  is  well  to  summarize,  at  this  juncture,  the  activities  of  the  British 
in  Central  America  from  the  beginning  of  the  Central  American  Federa- 
tion to  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  War.  As  was  mentioned  above, 
Great  Britain  declined  to  discuss  boundaries  with  the  young  republic. 
The  Belize  settlement  had  been  extended  to  the  Sarstoon  River,  far  be- 
yond the  limits  defined  by  the  treaty  of  1786.  It  continued  to  be  known 
as  Belize  and  to  be  governed  by  an  English  Superintendent  until  1835 
when  the  settlers  formed  a  legislative  assembly  and  proclaimed  it  as  a 
British  colony  under  the  name  of  British  Honduras.  In  1840  its  juris- 
diction was  extended  to  include  the  Bay  Islands.  Central  America  made 
a  great  protest  to  the  United  States  against  these  acts  of  alleged  British 
aggression,  but  the  United  States  took  no  action  in  the  matter.  The 
exercise  of  British  control  was  direct  in  British  Honduras,  but  in  the 
Mosquito  coast  it  was  exercised  through  a  protectorate  of  the  "Mosquito 
Kings."  The  British  claimed  that  this  protectorate  dated  from  1687 
when  the  Mosquito  Indians  made  a  formal  cession  of  their  territory  to 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  the  chief  of  the  Indians 
received  his  appointment  as  King  by  a  commission  given  him  by  the 
governor  of  Jamaica. l  These  "Kings"  exercised  a  peculiar  role.  Some- 
times they  lived  in  Belize,  again  in  Bluefields,  the  capital  of  Mosquito, 
and  again  they  lived  in  Jamaica  for  short  periods.  In  1826,  King  Robert 
Charles  Frederick  died  in  Belize,  and  in  his  last  will  and  testament, 
named  Macdonald,  the  British  Superintendent,  as  regent  over  the 
Mosquito  Coast  during  the  minority  of  his  son. 2  Under  this  will  Mac- 
donald appointed  a  Mr.  Walker  as  his  deputy  to  govern  the  coast  and 
Walker  remained  the  leading  spirit  in  Mosquitia  until  his  death  in  1848. 
Several  years  before  1826  Sir  John  MacGregor  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
from  King  George  Frederick,  extending  from  north  of  the  San  Juan  River 
to  the  island  of  Boca  del  Toro  in  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon.  The  Mosquito 
King  claimed  jurisdiction  over  this  region  through  alliances  with  the 
Poya  Indians.  He  sold  this  concession  to  some  British  merchants  who 
planned  to  colonize  the  region  on  a  large  scale.  This  concession  was 
made  the  basis  of  British  claims  for  Mosquito  territory  south  of  the  San 
Juan  many  years  later.  The  British  claimed  that  neither  Spain  nor 
Central  America  had  ever  exercised  any  control  over  Mosquitia,  and 
that  it  had  as  sound  a  claim  to  independence  as  Nicaragua  or  any  other 
Central  American  state.  And,  up  until  1844,  Nicaragua  made  no  effort 
to  assert  her  control  over  the  region. 3 

In  general  the  United  States  appeared  rather  indifferent  to  develop- 
ments in  Central  America  until  about  1845.  With  Polk's  administration 
the  isthmian  question  began  to  grow  interesting.  Polk  soon  came  to 
terms  with  Great  Britain  on  the  Oregon  question  in  the  Buchanan- 
Packenham  treaty  of  1846,  giving  the  United  States  an  undisputed 

1.  Palmerston  to  Castillon,    1849.    Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  Vol.1,   p  402. 

2.  Keasby,  op.  cit.  pp  168 — 9. 

3.  Ibid,  p  170. 
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frontier  on  the  Pacific.  The  President  having  in  mind  the  extension  of 
this  frontier  to  include  California,  the  question  of  isthmian  transit  as- 
sumed a  new  significance  to  the  American  government.  The  first  step 
taken  in  the  new  isthmian  policy  was  a  treaty  with  New  Grenada  secur- 
ing the  right  of  transit  across  Panama.  It  was  signed  in  December  1846 
but  not  ratified  until  June  1848. x  The  beginning  was  made  in  Panama 
because  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  involving  the  Nicaraguan  route  would 
most  certainly  have  brought  on  a  controversy  with  Great  Britain  and  it 
was  not  considered  expedient  to  become  involved  with  Great  Britain  on 
this  matter  while  the  Mexican  War  was  in  progress.2 

In  May  1846,  Louis  Napoleon  escaped  from  Ham  to  London,  where 
he  wrote  his  pamphlet  "Canal  of  Nicaragua,  or  a  Project  to  Connect  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  Means  of  a  Canal."  This  pamphlet 
aroused  great  interest  in  England,  and  the  government  referred  it  to 
Admiral  Fitzroy,  Her  Majesty's  Hydrographer,  for  examination  and 
comment.  He  reported  favorably  on  the  scheme  and  from  this  time 
onward  the  British  fixed  their  attention  on  the  Nicaraguan  route  and 
were  never  seriously  influenced  by  schemes  in  Tehuantepec,  Panama,  or 
Darien.3  Napoleon's  plan  was  to  follow  up  the  San  Juan  river,  cross 
the  lakes,  thence  across  the  plains  of  the  north  to  the  Estero  Real  and 
thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  This  route  became  the  one  most  favored 
by  the  British.  Napoleon  compared  the  town  of  Leon  to  Constantinople 
in  potential  political  importance,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
canal  would  make  a  great  and  enterprising  nation  of  Central  America. 
Such  a  development  would  be  important  commercially  to  France, 
England,  and  Holland,  but  to  England  it  was  of  supreme  political 
importance.  He  argued  that  England  would  be  pleased  to  see  Central 
America  become  a  powerful  state  "which  will  establish  a  balance  of 
power  by  creating  in  Spanish  America  a  new  center  of  active  enterprise, 
powerful  enough  to  give  rise  to  a  great  feeling  of  nationality,  and  to 
prevent,  by  backing  Mexico,  any  further  encroachments  from  the  north."4 

The  British  realized  very  early  what  the  outcome  of  the  Mexican 
War  would  be  and  they  accordingly  took  steps  to  consolidate  their  posi- 
tion in  Central  America.  Lord  Palmerston,  early  in  1847,  called  on  the 
British  agents  in  Central  America  and  New  Grenada  for  the  most 
authentic  information  available  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Mosquito 
Kingdom.  The  reports  varied  as  to  the  extreme  southern  boundary,  it 
being  claimed  that  it  extended  as  far  south  as  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon.  All 
agreed  that  it  extended  at  least  to  the  San  Juan  River. 5  Chatfield,  the 
British  Consul  General  in  Central  America,  was  then  instructed  to  in- 
form Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  that  after  carefully  examining  the 
question  of  boundaries,  the  British  government  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  territory  of  the  Mosquito  King  extended  from  Cape  Honduras  to  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River.  He  was  further  instructed  to  inform  them 
that  Great  Britain  would  not  view  with  indifference  any  encroachment 
by  them  on  the  territory  of  the  Mosquitos,  who  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain.6  When  Chatfield  delivered  this  decision  of  his 
government  to  Nicaragua  he  stated  on  his  own  account  that  the 
boundaries  laid  out  were  announced  without  prejudice  to  any  rights  the 
Mosquito  King  held  south  of  the  San  Juan  River. 7 


1 .  Report  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,   1899,  p  33. 

2.  Williams,  Mary  W.    Anglo-American  Isthmian  Diplomacy,  p  53. 

3.  Keasby,  L.  M.    The  Nicaraguan  Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  p  163. 

4.  Ibid,  p  162.  5.    Ibid  178—9.  6.   Williams,  op.  cit.  p  48. 
7.  Chatfield  to  Nicaragua,  Sep.  10,  1847.    Sullivan  and  Cromwell.  p217. 
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This  declaration  by  the  British  government  caused  considerable 
excitement  in  Central  America  and  Nicaragua  made  a  strong  protest  to 
the  United  States.  Nicaragua  had  established  a  small  fort  and  custom 
house  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  about  1838  and  which  was  still 
occupied  by  them.  As  she  took  no  steps  to  withdraw  this  symbol  of  her 
claims  after  the  warning  of  the  British,  they  considered  it  necessary  to 
follow  up  the  warning  with  a  show  of  force.  Accordingly,  on  January  1 , 
1848,  Walker,  the  British  agent  in  Mosquito,  accompanied  by  the 
Mosquito  King  and  a  force  of  Indians,  went  to  the  San  Juan  and  took 
possession,  hauling  down  the  Nicaraguan  flag  and  running  up  the  Mos- 
quito flag.  No  resistance  was  offered  as  the  Nicaraguans  fled  up  the 
river  on  Walker's  approach.  Walker  left  two  British  subjects  to  look 
after  the  custom  house  and  returned  to  Bluefields.  He  had  hardly  gone 
when  the  Nicaraguans  returned,  ran  up  the  flag  and  took  the  two 
Britishers  prisoners.  Such  an  act  has  seldom  gone  unnoticed  by  the 
British  and  in  this  case  they  acted  promptly.  A  force  under  Captain 
Loch  of  H.  M.  S.  Alarm,  went  to  the  San  Juan  early  in  February. 
The  Nicaraguans  fled  as  before,  but  Loch  followed  up  the  river  and  on 
February  12,  1848,  captured  the  Nicaraguan  fort  at  Sarapiqui.  He 
then  proceeded  on  with  a  force  of  260  marines  to  the  city  of  Granada. l 
It  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Nicaragua,  that  he 
was  able  with  this  small  force  to  compel  the  Nicaraguans  to  sign  a 
convention  on  March  7,  1848,  whereby  apologies  were  made  for  the 
acts  of  violence  committed  at  the  San  Juan,  return  the  two  British 
prisoners,  and  solemnly  agree  not  to  disturb  the  "peaceful  inhabitants 
of  San  Juan,  understanding  that  any  such  act  will  be  considered  by 
Great  Britain  as  an  open  declaration  of  hostilities."2  Loch  then  named 
a  collector  of  customs  for  the  port,  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
named  "Greytown,"  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica.3 

Nicaragua  was  informed  that  a  British  warship  would  call  at 
Greytown  from  time  to  time  and  that  any  further  manifestations  of  hostile 
actions  by  the  Nicaraguans  would  be  followed  by  measures  of  an 
unfriendly  character  on  the  Pacific  coast.4  Palmerston  shortly  after- 
wards extended  the  boundary  of  Mosquito  to  the  Colorado  mouth  of 
the  San  Juan,  a  few  miles  south  of  Greytown.  To  the  protests  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Minister  in  London,  Palmerston  replied  by  warning  him 
that  it  was  a  "matter  of  total  indifference  to  Her  Majesty's  government, 
what  the  United  States  might  do  or  say."5  The  British  position  in 
Nicaragua  was  now  fairly  clearly  defined.  For  all  practical  purposes 
they  controlled  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  most  favorable  canal 
route  across  the  Isthmus. 

A  short  route  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  linking  California  with  the 
east  coast  was  a  part  of  President  Polk's  policy.  In  the  instructions  to 
Mr.  Trist  for  the  negotiations  leading  to  peace  with  Mexico,  the  grant 
of  a  route  to  the  American  government  and  its  citizens  across  Tehuante- 
pec,  was  one  of  the  points  to  be  raised.  However,  in  the  final  treaty 
such  a  grant  was  not  included.  Early  in  1848  it  was  decided  to  investi- 
gate the  state  of  affairs  in  Central  America  and  Elijah  Hise  was  sent 
on  this  mission.  His  instructions  were  not  very  definite  except  in  one 
particular.     He  was  not  authorized  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Nicara- 

1.  Salinas  to  Secretary  of  State.   Mar.  17,  1847,  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,   op.  cit.  Vol    I.   pp  260— 6 

2.  Loch  convention,  Ibid,  pp  266 — 7. 

3.  Bancroft  to  Buchanan.  Jan.  26.  1849,   Ibid  p  291.     Williams,  op.  cit.   p  50. 

4.  Williams,  op.  cit.   p  51.  5.    Ibid,   p  52 
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gua,  Honduras,  or  Costa  Rica.  He  could  negotiate  with  Guatemala  and 
Salvador,  but  the  results  of  the  negotiations  with  Mexico  were  not 
known  and  the  government  decided  to  proceed  slowly  in  those  countries 
that  would  probably  bring  on  a  controversy  with  Great  Britain.  He 
was  instructed  to  urge  the  Central  American  States  to  unite  in  order  to 
resist  more  effectually  the  encroachments  of  the  British,  and  he  was  to 
determine  the  extent  of  British  encroachment.1  The  government  had 
not  yet  determined  on  the  policy  it  was  to  follow  in  regard  to  the 
British  protectorate  over  Mosquito.  Hise's  report  was  to  be  the  basis 
for  formulating  the  government's  policy.  Keasby  states  that  the 
government  was  well  informed  as  to  the  situation  on  the  isthmus  at  the 
time  Hise  was  given  his  instructions,  and  that  the  failure  to  settle  on  a 
definite  policy  in  the  matter,  was  a  play  for  time  and  an  indication 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  hesitated  to  come  to  a  show- 
down with  Great  Britain  on  the  question.2 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Central  America  was  beginning  to  attract 
public  attention  in  the  United  States  and  British  activities  there 
became  the  subject  of  heated  remarks  in  the  Senate.  As  a  result  the 
British  government  in  1848,  furnished  Crampton,  British  minister  in 
Washington,  with  a  history  of  the  Mosquito  protectorate  and  instructed 
him  to  reply  to  any  inquiries  on  the  subject,  that  his  government  stood 
ready  to  vindicate  its  proceedings  at  Greytown  whenever  called  upon 
by  any  party  having  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  matter.3  At  the 
same  time  Chatfield,  Consul  General  in  Central  America,  was  instructed 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Hise  mission  and  directed  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
safeguard  British  interests. 

Hise  arrived  in  Central  America  in  October  1848,  and  after  a  brief 
investigation  he  notified  his  government  that  the  British  were  taking  steps 
to  make  themselves  master  of  both  termini  of  a  canal  through  Nicara- 
gua, and  in  order  to  forestall  them  he  asked  for  authority  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.4  Communication  between  the 
United  States  and  Central  America  was  slow  and  uncertain  during 
this  period,  often  requiring  two  months  to  get  dispatches  one  way. 
Hise  again  asked  for  authority  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  in 
February,  1849, 5  but  received  no  reply.  In  May  he  again  asked  author- 
ity, stating  this  time  that  he  was  about  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Nicaragua  of  extraordinary  importance  to  the  United  States.6  To 
this  he  received  no  reply  as  his  successor  had  already  been  appointed 
and  was  then  on  his  way  to  relieve  him.  Polk's  administration  had 
ended  and  a  party  was  in  power  that  had  different  ideas  on  foreign  policy. 
It  appears  that  the  only  communication  Mr.  Hise  ever  received  from 
the  Department  of  State  was  his  letter  of  recall.7  However,  before 
receiving  notice  of  his  recall,  and  feeling  that  time  was  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  in  forestalling  the  British,  he  determined  to  take  mat- 
ters in  his  own  hands  and  conclude  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Hise-Selva  treaty  was  signed  June  21.  1849,  looking  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  isthmian  transit. 

1.  Buchanan's  instructions  to  Hise.    H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75,  31st  Cong.   1st  Ses.  pp  92 — 96. 

2.  Keasby.  op.  cit.  p  186.  3.    Williams,  op.  cit.  p  55. 

4.  Hise  to  Buchanan,  Dec.  20,  1848.  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75,  31st  Cong,  pp  100—1. 

5.  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75,  31st  Cong.  1st  Ses.  pp  101 — 3. 

6.  Ibid,  p  104  7.    Ibid,  pp  118—9. 
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The  Hise  treaty  was  a  truly  "American"  treaty.1.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  treaty,  not  ratified  or  even  submitted  to  the  Senate,  has  ever  been 
negotiated  by  an  agent  of  the  United  States  that  has  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  has  the  Hise  treaty.  There  were  thirteen  articles  in  the 
treaty,  all  touching  on  canal  rights.  The  opening  paragraph  stated 
that  "The  President  of  the  United  States  has  conferred  full  powers  on 
Elijah  Hise,  charge  d'affaires  of  said  states  in  Central  America,"  and 
that  the  negotiators  having  "exchanged  the  said  full  powers  in  due  and 
proper  form  have  agreed,  etc."  Hise's  "full  powers"  were  an  assumption 
of  his  own,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Nicaraguan  diplomat  was 
either  careless  about  this  punctilio  or  was  so  anxious  to  commit  the 
United  States  in  his  country's  quarrel  with  England  that  he  overlooked 
it. 

The  treaty  conferred  on  the  United  States  or  its  citizens,  exclusive 
rights  to  construct  a  canal,  using  any  of  the  lakes,  rivers,  harbors,  or 
lands  of  Nicaragua  for  the  purpose,  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the 
Pacific.  While  a  canal  was  the  main  theme  of  the  treaty,  it  provided  for 
any  means  of  transit  which  might  be  established  pending  the  opening  of 
a  canal.  The  United  States  was  pledged  to  guarantee  Nicaragua  in  the 
possession  of  all  her  territory.  While  boundaries  were  not  mentioned 
it  was  clearly  assumed  that  Nicaragua  extended  from  sea  to  sea  and 
included  the  whole  of  the  San  Juan  river.  The  treaty  was  never 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  new  administration  disavowed  the 
diplomacy  of  Hise, 2  but  the  terms  reached  the  press  where  it  was  much 
applauded  for  its  genuine  American  tone  and  the  twist  it  gave  to  the 
"lion's  tail." 

The  position  taken  by  Nicaragua  was  significant.  It  had  hardly 
been  three  months  since  she  had  signed  the  Loch  convention,  practically 
excluding  her  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  Her  boundary  with  Costa  Rica 
was  in  dispute,  Co^ta  Rica  claiming  the  south  bank  of  the  San  Juan, 
thesouthern  shoreof  the  lake,  and  equal  rights  of  navigation  on  the  river 
and  Lake  Nicaragua.  Nicaragua  was  thus  attempting  to  place  the  bur- 
den of  her  boundary  disputes  on  the  United  States,  hoping  thereby  to 
realize  territorial  claims  which  she  was  unable  to  settle  alone.  As  a 
broad  generalization,  the  general  trend  of  experience  shows  that  when  a 
nation  resolves  its  territorial  claims  in  such  a  fashion,  it  usually  in  the 
end  finds  its  sovereignty  more  impaired  by  the  rescuer  than  it  was  by 
the  original  aggressor. 

Costa  Rica  attempted  much  the  same  plan  as  Nicaragua.  In 
1848,  their  minister  to  England,  one  Molina,  offered  to  place  the  country 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  on  terms  that  practically 
amounted  to  a  cession  of  the  counLry.3  Palmerston  declined  the  offer, 
but  it  aroused  considerable  apprehension  in  the  United  States. 

While  Hise  was  negotiating  his  treaty  a  company  of  Americans 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Compahia  de  Trdnsito  de  Nicaragua 
and  secured  a  concession  from  Nicaragua  for  a  transit  route  by  way  of 
the  San  Juan  River.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Hise  treaty  was  to 
protect  the  rights  of  this  company  and  it  was  specifically  mentioned  in 

1.  For  text  see.   Se   Ex.  Doc.  194.  47th  Cong    1st  Ses.  pp  110 — 17. 

2.  Keasby,  op   cit.  p  197. 

3.  Slade.   FeJerai. ion  of  Central  America,  p  25o 
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Art.  XIII  of  the  treaty.  When  Chatfield  heard  of  this  concession,  he 
informed  the  Nicaraguan  government  that  the  whole  of  the  San  Juan 
River  from  the  mouth  to  the  Machuca  rapids,  belonged  to  Mosquito 
and  could  not  be  disposed  of  without  the  consent  of  Great  Britain.^ 
The  Companis  de  Trdnsito  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  American  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company,  in  which  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
was  a  leading  spirit. 

Several  weeks  before  Hise  concluded  his  treaty  his  recall  had  been 
ordered  and  Mr.  Ephriam  George  Squier  was  named  to  succeed  him. 
Mr.  Clayton,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  instructions  to  Squier,- 
included  a  history  of  British  activities  in  Central  America.2  He  was 
instructed  to  advise  Nicaragua  that  the  United  States  would  use 
every  moral  means  to  frustrate  British  designs  in  that  country.  He 
was  authorized  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  Nicaragua, 
but  stated  that  "In  the  present  posture  of  the  conflicting  claims  respect- 
ing the  Mosquito  shore  and  the  port  of  San  Juan,  it  is  not  deemed 
expedient  to  give,  as  a  compensation  for  the  grant  of  the  right  of  way, 
any  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  the  country  through  which  the 
canal  or  railroad  might  pass.  Such  a  guaranty  is  entirely  inadmissable 
in  the  proposed  treaty."3 

Squier  was  able  to  assist  Vanderbilt's  company  to  secure  a  new 
concession  from  Nicaragua  for  a  canal  route,  on  very  favorable  terms, 
in  August  1849.  He  then  concluded  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  covering 
the  canal  rights  of  the  company  and  pledging  the  United  States  to 
defend  Nicaragua's  sovereignty  over  both  the  terminals  of  the  proposed 
canal  and  along  its  route. 

In  the  meantime,  Chatfield  had  not  been  idle.  He  had  repeatedly 
urged  on  Uord  Palmerston  the  necessity  of  securing  a  Pacific  port  in 
Central  America,  and  recommended  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  Honduras 
owed  British  capitalists  large  sums  and  showed  no  signs  of  ever  paying 
them.  Chatfield  urged  that  Great  Britain  take  over  these  claims  in 
return  for  a  cession  of  a  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  Palmerston  did 
not  favor  this  as  he  did  not  feel  that  the  British  people  would  favor 
paying  these  claims  on  such  terms.  Believing  that  his  government  was 
not  fully  alive  to  the  situation  in  Central  America,  Chatfield  determined 
to  take  matters  in  his  own  hands,  much  the  same  as  Hise  had  done, 
and  as  Squier  did  later.  He  accordingly  made  a  peremptory  demand 
on  Honduras  for  payment  of  the  British  claims,  and  British  warships 
arrived  off  Truxillo  to  enforce  his  demands.  Squier.  learning  of  the 
situation,  hurried  to  Honduras  and  on  his  own  authority,  proposed  a 
treaty  with  that  government.  The  perplexed  Hondurans  were  greatly 
relieved  by  this  turn  and  Squier  had  no  difficulty  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  on  his  own  terms.  The  treaty  was  signed  Sept.  28,  1849,  grant- 
ing the  United  States  a  naval  station  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  and  the 
right  to  erect  fortifications  on  the  shore.  A  protocol  transferred  Tigre 
Island  to  the  United  States  for  18  months,  pending  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

1 .  Williams,  op.  cit.  p  59. 

2.  Clayton  to  Squier,  May  1,  1S49.    Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  pp  304  to  321 

3.  Ibid,  p308. 
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On  hearing  of  this  treaty,  Chatfield  hurried  to  the  Pacific  and  met 
the  British  Squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  On  his  orders,  Tigre 
Island  was  seized  for  debt  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  and  the  British 
flag  raised,  October  16,  1849. l  Squier  then  delivered  an  ultimatum  to 
Chatfield,  demanding  the  British  withdrawal  from  the  island  within 
six  days,  and  stating  that  longer  occupation  would  be  regarded  as  an 
aggression  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 2 

Thus  the  Central  American  question  was  brought  to  a  near  crisis, 
and  it  looked  as  though  a  little  careless  handling  of  the  situation  might 
end  in  war.  Chatfield  refused  to  lower  the  flag  and  it  remained  until 
December,  1849. 3  However,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United 
States  choose  to  make  a  vital  issue  of  this  incident,  and  Chatfield  and 
Squier  were  rebuked  by  their  respective  governments  for  their  activities. 
The  Tigre  Island  incident,  however,  did  serve  to  speed  up  the  negotia- 
tions which  had  been  initiated  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  on  the  Central  American  problem  and  which  were  terminated 
within  a  few  months  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  situation  in  Cen- 
tral America  was  decidely  provocative  of  serious  trouble.  The  five 
states  were  torn  by  internal  dissensions  and  mutual  jealousies.  Their 
boundaries  were  in  dispute,  their  finances  hopeless,  and  strategic 
points  in  the  territory  of  some  of  them,  rapidly  becoming  controversial 
issues  between  two  great  powers.  While  Nicaragua  still  claimed  sover- 
eignty over  the  Mosquito  Coast,  she  had,  nevertheless,  practically 
abandoned  claim  to  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  treaty  with  Capt.  Loch. 
Great  Britain  held  Greytown  in  the  name  of  the  Mosquito  King,  thus 
controlling  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  a  Nicaraguan  canal.  She  had 
seized  Tigre  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  and  this  gulf,  besides  being 
a  possible  terminus  of  a  canal,  was  the  only  good  naval  base  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Central  America.  It  made  little  difference  where  a 
canal  entered  the  Pacific,  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  could  be  made  to  domin- 
ate it.  "The  British  acquisitions  in  Central  America  at  this  time, 
exclusive  of  such  small  places  as  Raotan  and  Tigre  islands,  embraced 
a  total  of  66,000  square  miles,  over  which  Great  Britain  exercised  full 
control."4  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  British  position  in  Central  America 
was   formidable,    and   particularly   disquieting   to   the   United   States. 

However,  the  United  States  was  rapidly  becoming  a  major  factor 
in  Central  American  affairs.  She  had  terminated  a  successful  war  and 
Polk's  administration  had  added  more  than  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  to  her  territory.  Gold  had  been  discovered  in 
California  and  thousands  were  pouring  into  the  new  territory.  This 
brought  the  question  of  isthmian  transit  squarely  before  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance that  no  European  nation  should  dominate  the  isthmian  routes. 
The  United  States  had  two  treaties  pending,  which  covered  American 
rights  in  a  Nicaraguan  canal.  But  both  of  these  treaties  openly  in- 
fringed on  British  claims.  She  had  a  treaty  with  New  Grenada  covering 
transit  by  the  Panama  route,  but  the  most  favored  route  in  all  but 
French  minds  was  by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

1.  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  Vol.  I,   pp  498 — 501. 

2.  Williams,  op.  cit.   pp  65 — 6. 

3.  Hill,  Leading  American  Treaties.   p251. 

4.  Slade,  op.  cit.  p  257. 
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Thus  Central  America  became  a  real  international  issue.  In  fact 
it  was  the  outstanding  question  in  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  administra- 
tions of  Taylor  and  Fillmore.  However,  the  political  situation  had 
altered  materially  in  the  United  States  from  the  preceeding  administra- 
tion. Manifest  Destiny  had  reached  its  high  tide  under  Polk  and  the 
Democrats.  The  Whig  position  was  influenced  by  the  moneyed 
interests  of  the  North,  and  Northern  capitalists  looked  on  a  canal 
primarily  as  a  money  making  scheme.  American  financiers  were  not 
so  imperialistic  in  1849  as  they  became  later.  The  Whigs  wanted 
a  canal,  but  as  some  British  capital  would  be  necessary,  they  saw  no 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  join  with  Great  Britain  in 
the  undertaking.  With  this  as  an  important  consideration,  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  was  negotiated,  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  would 
compose  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  Central  America.  They 
were  undertaken  at  a  time  when  British  influence  in  that  region  was  at 
its  high  tide,  and  when  American  expectations  were  particularly  keen. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  CLAYTON-BULWER  TREATY 

AND 
THE  PERIOD  OF  READJUSTMENT 

(1850-1860) 

The  position  of  Taylor's  administration  on  Central  American 
affairs,  as  set  forth  in  Clayton's  instructions  to  Squier,  was  that  the 
Mosquito  coast  was  rightfully  a  part  of  Nicaragua,  and  that  the 
Mosquito  Kingdom  was  not  a  legal  political  entity.  As  for  the  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States,  he  stated: 

"We  desire  no  monopoly  of  the  right  of  way  for  our  commerce,  and  we  cannot 
submit  to  it  if  claimed  for  that  of  any  other  nation.  If  we  held  and  enjoyed  such  a 
monopoly,  it  would  entail  upon  us  more  bloody  and  expensive  wars  than  the  struggle 
for  Gibraltar  has  caused  to  England  and  Spain.  *  *  *  *  We  only  ask  an  equal  right 
of  passage  for  all  nations  on  the  same  terms.  *  *  *  *  For  this  end  we  are  willing  to 
enter  into  treaty  stipulations  with  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  that  both  govern- 
ments shall  forever  protect  and  defend  the  proprietors  who  may  succeed  in  cutting 
the  canal  and  opening  the  water  communications  between  the  two  oceans  for  our 
commerce.  *  *  *  *  Nicaragua  will  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  the  same  treaty 
stipulations  with  any  other  nation  that  may  claim  to  enjoy  the  same  benefits,  and 
will  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  same  guarantee.  In  desiring  that  our  own  countrymen 
may  obtain  the  charter  or  grant  of  the  right  to  make  the  canal,  wc  do  not  mean  to 
be  m'sunderstood.  Our  purpose  in  aiding  American  citizens  to  obtain  the  grant,  is 
to  encourage  them  in  a  laudable  effort  relying,  as  their  own  government  does, 
more  on  their  skill  and  enterprise  than  on  that  of  others.  If  they  themselves  prefer 
to  unite  with  their  own  the  capital  of  foreigners  who  may  desire  to  embark  in  the 
undertaking,  this  government  will  not  object  to  that.    *   *   *   *"  l 

Mr.  Clayton  was  undoubtedly  open  and  above  board  in  his 
intentions,  and  in  the  ensuing  negotiations  on  the  Central  American 
tangle  he  was  more  honest  in  his  diplomacy  than  skilful.  He  would 
more  than  likely  have  been  successful  in  composing  the  isthmian 
question  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  his  country,  and  have  been 
remembered  as  a  great  American  statesman,  but  for  two  reasons: 
One  was  the  impetuosity  and  poor  judgement  of  the  American  agents 
in  Central  America,  and  the  other  the  fact  that  his  government  did  not 
have  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Clayton  instructed  Bancroft  to  enter  into  conversations  with 
Palmerston  as  to  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  British  Government  as 
to  the  Mosquito  coast  and  whether  it  claimed  the  right,  as  protector  of 
the  Mosquito  King,  to  control  or  obstruct  the  commerce  of  the  river 
San  Juan  or  "t&  keep  forts  or  establishments  of  any  kind  on  its  banks."2 
He  further  outlined  the  position  of  the  government  in  relation  to  Central 
America  in  general  and  the  Mosquito  coast  in  particular.  Thus  for  the 
first  time  discussions  were  initiated  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  Central  American  policy. 

Lord  Palmerston  seemed  disinclined  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
the    American    minister   on    the    Nicaraguan    matter,    as    the    British 

1.  Clayton  to  Squier,   May  1.  1849.     Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.   pp319 — 20. 

2.  Clayton  to  Bancroft.  May  2.  1849     Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  Vol.  I.    pp  325 — 328. 
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government  was  trying  to  reach  a  direct  settlement  of  points  at  issue 
with  Nicaragua,  and  he  seemed  to  desire  to  wait  until  a  settlement  had 
been  accomplished.  However,  in  August  Bancroft  had  an  interview 
with  him  and  points  in  question  were  touched  upon  briefly.  Palmerston 
stated  that  the  British  had  no  intention  of  annexing  or  colonizing 
Mosquito  as  they  had  colonies  enough;  that  the  British  occupation  of 
Grey  town  was  temporary:  and,  in  reference  to  a  canal  stated  that 
"you  and  we  can  have  but  one  interest."1 

Mr.  Clayton  was  soon  placed  in  a  dilemma  by  receipt  of  the  Hise 
treaty  followed  shortly  by  the  Squier  treaty.  The  terms  of  the  Hise 
treaty  were  soon  known  to  the  press  and  were  received  with  universal 
approval.  Clayton  knew  that  Congress  would  soon  call  for  the  Hise 
treaty.  It  also  seemed  quite  apparent,  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real, 
that  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  would  bring  relations  with  Great 
Britain  to  the  point  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  to  abandon  the  treaty, 
drafted  with  such  regard  for  Americanism,  opened  the  administration  to 
accusation  by  the  Democrats,  of  pusillanimity  in  the  face  of  British 
aggression.  Such  an  accusation  would  not  only  be  personally  disagree- 
able to  the  President  but  very  damaging  politically  to  his  party. 

Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  was  appointed  to  succeed  Bancroft  as  min- 
ister to  England,  but  pending  his  arrival  in  London,  Clayton  instructed 
Rives,  newly  appointed  minister  to  France,  to  stop  in  London  and  dis- 
cuss the  Central  American  situation  with  Palmerston.  Late  in  Septem- 
ber Rives  secured  an  interview  with  Palmerston  and  outlined  the  Amer- 
ican position  on  the  matter.  The  British  occupation  of  Greytown 
together  with  the  Hise  treaty  pledging  the  United  States  to  guarantee 
Nicaragua's  sovereignty  over  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  was  worrying 
the  administration.  Clayton  was  particularly  anxious  to  settle  the 
matter  before  Congress  convened.  In  the  conversation  with  Rives, 
Palmerston  reviewed  the  whole  controversy  with  Nicaragua,  stated  that 
Mosquito  had  for  years  been  under  British  protection,  that  Nicaragua 
had  fraudulently  granted  a  right  of  way  through  territory  which  was  not 
her  own  to  an  American  company  in  order  to  draw  the  United  States 
into  her  quarrel  with  the  British,  that  Great  Britain  had  no  intentions  of 
converting  Mosquito  into  a  colony,  and,  "that  as  to  any  idea  of  their  hold- 
ing exclusive  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  as  the  key  to  the 
contemplated  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  their  minds."2  To  Mr.  Rives'  observation  that  it 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  dictates  of  international  law  to 
ascribe  sovereign  rights  to  savage  Indians,  Palmerston  replied  that  "the 
case  of  the  Mosquitos  was  sui  generis,  and  stood  upon  its  own  peculiar 
circumstances."  Palmerston  was  unable  to  see  how  the  Mosquito  ques- 
tion could  seriously  interfere  with  a  plan  for  inter-oceanic  communica- 
tion. Mr.  Rives  left  under  the  impression  that  Great  Britain  would  join 
with  the  United  States  in  promoting  the  canal  enterprise. 

Mr.  Lawrence  found  the  British  position  essentially  the  same  as 
reported  by  Rives,  and  his  conversations  with  Palmerston  were  prac- 
tically repetitions  of  the  Rives-Palmerston  discussion.  However,  in  a 
letter  to  Palmerston  he  stated  that  the  United  States  frankly  disclaimed 


1  .    Bancroft  to  Clayton,  Aug.  1849.    Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  Vol.  I,  pp  367—9. 
2.   Rives  to  Clayton.  Sept.  25,  1849.   Ibid  pp  467—473.     The  italics  are  Mr.  Rives'. 
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all  intention  of  obtaining  territory  in  Central  America  and  that  he  had 
"no  doubt  would  be  willing  to  mutually  agree  with  Great  Britain  neither 
to  settle,  annex,  colonize,  or  fortify  that  country."1  To  this  suggestion 
Palmerston  replied  that  "I  can  with  equal  frankness  assure  you,  that  into 
such  a  mutual  agreement  her  majesty's  government  would  be  equally 
ready  to  enter."2  Lawrence  was  insistent  on  the  British  abandonment 
of  the  Mosquito  protectorate  and  he  early  realized  that  this  would  be 
the  great  obstacle  to  a  complete  settlement  of  the  question.  In  a  letter 
to  Clayton,  Dec.  14,  1849  he  stated:  "I  have  pressed  this  point,  and  shall 
insist  upon  it,  even  if  Lord  Palmerston  gives  up  everything  else. " 3  Law- 
rence made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  historical  basis  of  the  British 
claim  to  Mosquito  protectorate,4  and  came  to  his  original  conclusion 
that  it  rested  on  no  justifiable  foundation. 

The  issue  was  now  fairly  well  defined.  The  acquisition  of  California 
and  the  discovery  of  gold  there  made  isthmian  transit  vital  to  the  United 
States.  The  grant  to  an  American  company  of  a  canal  concession  by 
way  of  the  San  Juan  river  made  it  of  importance  to  the  United  States 
that  Nicaragua's  title  to  the  San  Juan  river  be  undisputed,  particularly 
by  a  European  power.  On  the  question  of  a  canal,  open  to  all  nations 
and  under  the  exclusive  control  of  no  single  power,  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  agreed  in  principle.  But  the  British  took  the 
stand  that  their  position  in  Central  America,  and  in  Mosquito  in  par- 
ticular, in  no  way  interfered  with  such  a  canal,  but  rather  favored  it. 
The  American  position  in  brief  was,  that  the  withdrawal  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  Central  American  coast  generally,  and  the  Mosquito  coast  in 
particular,  was  a  condition  precedent  for  the  two  countries  getting  to- 
gether on  guaranteeing  the  proposed  canal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Clayton  in  his  correspondence  w  ith  Squier,  Bancroft,  and  Lawrence, 
did  not  advert  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  basis  for  his  government's 
position. 

While  the  exchanges  were  going  on  in  London,  Mr.  Clayton  was 
having  some  anxious  moments  in  Washington.  When  Hise  arrived  in 
Washington  with  his  treaty,  it  threw  Clayton  into  a  quandary.  He  sent 
for  Crampton,  the  British  minister,  and  frankly  stated  to  him  the 
embarassment  of  the  government,  and  asked  for  his  aid  in  resolving  the 
situation.     His  nervousness  was  apparent  from  the  following: 

"*  *  *  *  You  know,  he  said,  that  the  government  have  no  majority  in  the 
Senate;  you  know  that  the  treaty  will  be  called  for  by  Congress:  the  substance  of  it, 
indeed,  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers:  you  are  aware  of  the  opinion, 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  generally  entertained  in  this  country  of  the  claim 
of  the  Mosquito  chief  to  any  part  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Nicaragua:  and  you 
can  form  an  idea  of  eagerness  with  which  the  party  opposed  to  the  government  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  either  forcing  us  into  collision  with  Great 
Britain  on  this  subject,  or  making  it  appear  that  we  have  abandoned,  through  pusil- 
animity.  great  and  splendid  advantages  fairly  secured  to  this  country  through 
treaty.  It  will  require  great  caution  on  both  sides  said  Mr.  Clayton,  to  prevent  the 
two  governments  being  brought  into  collision  on  account  of  this  intrinsically  worth- 
less country.""' 

1.  Lawrence  to  Palmerston.  Nov.  8,  1849,     Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  p  512. 

2.  Palmerston  to  Lawrence.     I  hid.     p  516 — 7. 

3.  Lawrence  to  Clayton,   Dec    14.  184°*      Ibid  pp  530—31. 

4.  Report  of  Lawrence.     Apr.  1°-.  1850.    Ibid,     pp  589— 622. 

5.  Crampton  to  Palmerston.  Sept.  15,  1849.     Ibid  Vol.  I,  pp  453 — 4. 
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He  asked  Crampton  to  communicate  the  substance  of  what  he  had  said 
to  Palmerston.  About  two  weeks  later  Clayton  again  conferred  with 
Crampton,  "with  greater  earnestness  and  at  greater  length  than  on  the 
previous  occasion."  He  proposed  that  the  United  States  abandon  the 
Hise  treaty,  and  should  propose,  simultaneously  with  Great  Britain, 
another  treaty  to  Nicaragua,  by  which  no  exclusive  advantages  would  be 
conferred  on  any  party,  but  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  assure  a 
canal.  Two  such  treaties  he  felt  would  solve  the  difficulty.  He  held 
that  if  either  held  possession  of  territory  on  either  side  of  the  canal,  it 
would  be  an  inadmissable  advantage  over  the  other. l 

From  Crampton's  reports  Palmerston  readily  saw  the  advantage  in 
conducting  the  negotiations  in  Washington,  and  accordingly  in  Nov- 
ember, he  appointed  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  as  Envoy  to  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  Central  American  question  with  the  United 
States. 

When  Congress  convened  in  December,  the  President  in  his  message 
made  no  reference  to  the  Hise  treaty,  but  stated  that  he  had  directed  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  looking  to  the  protection  of  those 
engaged  in  the  canal  enterprise.2  Squier's  treaty  apparently  had  not 
been  received  in  Washington. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  not  long  in  estimating  the  situation  in  Wash- 
ington. The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  countries  was  the 
Mosquito  protectorate  and  as  Great  Britain  had  no  intention  of  modify- 
ing her  position  on  that  point,  Sir  Henry  decided  "to  displace  the  discus- 
sion from  the  claims  of  Nicaragua  and  Mosquito,  on  which  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  two  governments  *  *  should  agree,  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  canal,  on  which  it  is  almost  certain  that  their  views 
will  be  identical."3  By  closely  watching  the  political  situation  in  Wash- 
ington, he  was  able  to  control  the  trend  of  the  negotiations  and  to  arrive 
at  a  draft  of  a  convention  without  the  Mosquito  question  seriously 
interfering.  Clayton  was  greatly  relieved  by  assurance  that  Great 
Britain  had  no  colonial  designs  on  Central  America.  The  news  of  the 
Tigre  Island  incident  arrived  belatedly  and  caused  considerable  agita- 
tion, resulting,  in  connection  with  press  accounts  of  the  Hise  treaty,  in 
Congress  calling  on  the  President  for  all  the  correspondence,  treaties. 
etc.,  dealing  with  Central  American  affairs.  Taylor  withheld  the 
papers,  stating  that  they  would  be  communicated  to  Congress  as  soon  as 
found  compatible  with  public  interest.4  The  situation  was  further  eased 
by  British  disavowal  of  the  seizure  of  Tigre  Island. 

The  rough  draft  of  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  Bulwer  submitted  it 
to  his  government.  Palmerston  approved  Bulwer 's  actions  in  the  case 
and  gave  him  full  powers  to  sign  the  treaty. ?  Accordingly,  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  was  signed  April  19,  1850.  Some  of  the  members  of 
Taylor's  cabinet  were  apprehensive  lest  the  Mosquito  question  had  not 
been  settled  with  sufficient  clearness;  however,  in  the  main  it  was  ap-, 
proved,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  where  it  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of 
42  to  11. 

1.  Crampton  to  Palmerston,  Oct.  1,  1849.    Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  p  476. 

2.  Special  message  to  Congress,    1849.     (extract)   Ibid,  pp  525 — 7. 

3.  Bui weq  to  Palmerston,   Jan.  6,  1850.     Ibid,  pp  541 — 2. 

4.  Special  message,  Feb.  13,  1850    Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  p  565. 

5.  Palmerston  to  Bulwer.    Mar.  8,  1850.     Ibid,  Pp  5b9— 70. 
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There  were  nine  articles  in  the  treaty,  three  of  which  were  subse- 
quently made  the  basis  of  controversy  and  future  negotiations.    Article 

1  was  the  one  that  soon  became  the  storm  center  in  Anglo-American 
relations,  and  is  quoted  herein  entire:1 

Art.  I.    The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  hereby  declare  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive 
control  over  the  said  ship-canal  agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any 
fortifications  commanding  the  same  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy  or  fortify, 
or  colonize,  or  assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the 
Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America;  nor  will  either  make  use  of  any 
protection  which  either  affords  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  which  either  has  or 
may  have  to  or  with  any  state  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  maintaining 
any  such  fortifications,  or  of  occupying,  fortifying  or  colonizing  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  of  assuming  or  ex- 
ercising dominion  over  the  same;  nor  will  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  take 
advantage  of  any  intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connection,  or  influence  that  either 
may  possess  with  any  state  or  government  through  whose  territory  the  said  canal 
may  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard  to  commerce  or 
navigation  through  the  said  canal  which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other. 
Article  VI  provided  for  the  contracting  powers  to  use  their  influence  in 
the  settlement  of  any  differences  between  the  Central  American  states 
touching  on  their  rights  to  territory  affected  by  the  canal.    Article  VIII 
extended  the  scope  of  the  treaty  to  apply  the  protection  of  the  two 
powers  to  any  trans-inthmian  canal,  or  other  means  of  communication 
particularly  by  way  of  Tehuantepec  or  Panama. 

Before  the  ratifications  were  exchanged,  there  were  evidences  of  a 
varied  interpretation  of  the  treaty  by  the  contracting  powers.  On  April 
22,  1850,  Taylor  submitted  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  and  in  his  message 
he  stated:2 

"Should  this  treaty  be  ratified,  it  will  secure  in  future  the  liberation  of  all  Central 
America  from  any  kind  of  foreign  aggression.  *  *  *  *  At  the  time  negotiations  were 
opened  with  Nicaragua  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  through  her  territory,  I  found 
Great  Britain  in  possession  of  nearly  half  of  Central  America,  as  the  ally  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Mosquito  King.  It  has  been  my  object  in  negotiating  this  treaty,  not 
only  to  secure  the  passage  across  the  Isthmus  to  the  government  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  the  construction  of  a  great  highway  dedicated  to  the  use  of  all 
nations  on  equal  terms,  but  to  maintain  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  all 
Central  American  republics.  The  Senate  will  judge  how  far  these  objects  have  been 
effected." 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  his  report  to  Palmerston  on  April,  28,  1850,  com- 
menting on  the  treaty  stated: 

"As  the  case  now  stands  it  is  clearly  understood  that  Her  Majesty's  government 
holds  by  its  own  opinions  already  expressed  as  to  Mosquito  and  that  the  United 
States  does  not  depart  from  its  opinions  also  already  expressed  on  the  same  subject ; 
but  the  main  question  of  the  canal  being  settled  on  an  amicable  basis,  and  the  future 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  being  regulated  in  all  other  parts 
of  Central  America,  the  discussion  of  this  difference,  which  has  lost  its  great  practical 
importance,  is  avoided  in  an  arrangement  meant  to  be  as  much  as  possible  of  a 
perfectly  friendly  character.  *  *  *  *  with  respect  to  the  protectorate  of  Mosquito, 
*  *  *  *  nothing  in  the  present  convention  is  affirmed  thereupon,  but  nothing  is 
abandoned."3 

1.    Text  of  Treaty.  Cromwell,  and  Sullivan  op  cit.  Vol.  II.   pp  585 — 9. 

2  Special  message.    Ibid     pp  t>25 — (->.  3.    Ibid,   pp  627 — 30. 
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In  proceeding  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  Sir  Henry  attached 
thereto  a  declaration  wherein  he  stated  that  it  was  understood  that  the 
convention  did  not  apply  to  British  Honduras  or  to  its  dependencies.  l 
Mr.  Clayton  wrote  to  Bulwer  that  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  the 
convention  did  not  apply  to  British  Honduras  nor  the  small  islands  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  settlement  known  as  its  dependencies,  but  that 
it  did  apply  to  "all  the  Central  American  states  of  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  with  their  just  limits  and  proper 
dependencies."2  When  ratifications  were  exchanged  he  filed  with  the 
treaty  a  memorandum  touching  on  Bulwer's  declaration,  and  stating 
that  it  was  understood  the  treaty  did  not  apply  to  British  Honduras  or 
its  dependencies.3 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  failed  from  the  very  beginning  to 
measure  up  to  expectations  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
British  view  it  did  not  essentially  alter  her  position  in  Central  America, 
but  only  defined  the  status  of  the  projected  canal.  She  considered  the 
provisions  to  be  entirely  prospective  and  not  retroactive.  According  to 
the  American  view  it  pledged  Great  Britain  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
Central  America. 

There  were  three  distinct  fields  of  British  activity  that  the  Amer- 
icans expected  to  be  abandoned  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  First, 
and  most  important,  was  the  Mosquito  protectorate  and  British  occupa- 
tion of  Greytown;  second,  the  Bay  Islands;  third,  the  territory  between 
the  Sibun  and  Sarstoon  rivers,  which  the  United  States  held  to  be  an 
unwarranted  extension  of  British  Honduras.  This  last  mentioned  region 
comprised  about  two-thirds  of  British  Honduras.  The  most  trouble- 
some point  in  the  whole  situation  was  Greytown.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  British  were  especially  anxious  to  retain  control  over  Greytown. 
The  whole  difficulty  was  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  definitely 
declared  herself  against  Nicaraguan  pretensions  to  the  port  and  was  now- 
adverse  to  changing  her  position.  But  for  the  Loch  expedition  of  1848 
and  the  subsequent  convention,  there  would  have  been  less  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  Greytown  and  Mosquito  problems.  She  proposed  trans- 
ferring the  port  to  Costa  Rica,  making  it  a  free  port,  or  in  fact  appeared 
ready  to  assent  to  any  solution  of  its  disposition  other  than  giving  it  to 
Nicaragua.  This  position  was  interpreted  in  the  United  States  as  an 
indication  of  British  insincerity  in  living  up  to  the  treaty. 

Aside  from  the  difficulties  arising  over  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
there  were  other  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  the  canal.  The  boundary 
question  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  had  to  be  settled  before  any 
active  operations  could  be  initiated.  The  canal  company  seeing  that 
construction  would  not  commence  for  some  time  secured  another  con- 
tract with  Nicaragua  for  a  subsidiary  company  known  as  the  Accessory 
Transit  Company.  Under  this  contract  the  company  established  a 
transit  by  which  it  transferred  passengers  from  its  steamers  at  Greytown 
by  small  packets  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  and  thence  by  carriage 
to  its  steamers  at  Brito  on  the  Pacific.  Thousands  passed  over  this 
route  to  and  from  California  during  the  short  time  it  was  in  operation. 
This  led  to  something  of  a  boom  at  Greytown  and  the  introduction  of 
many  Americans,  which  in  turn  led  to  no  little  friction  at  Greytown  and 
other  points  in  Nicaragua. 

1.  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  p  643. 

2.  Clayton  to  Bulwer,  Jul   4,  1850.   Ibid,  Vol.  II,  p  644. 

3.  Ibid,  p647. 
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Nicaragua  entertained  the  same  expectations  as  the  United  States 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  confidently  ex- 
pected to  see  the  British  withdraw  from  Greytown  and  Mosquito.  They 
were  soon  to  see  their,  error.  In  September,  1850,  Chatfield  advised 
Nicaragua  that  the  British  did  not  propose  to  abandon  Mosquito,  and 
he  further  interpreted  the  treaty  as  formally  recognizing  as  a  distinct 
state,  the  Mosquito  Kingdom. !  Nicaragua  did  not  receive  this  news 
very  favorably,  and  Mr.  Foster,  British  vice-consul  at  Realejo,  informed 
the  government  that  the  treaty  had  been  perversely  interpreted  as  a 
surrender  of  the  British  protectorate  over  Mosquito,  and  in  consequence 
Her  Majesty's  government  had  deemed  it  proper  to  station  a  force  at 
Greytown  to  show  to  the  world  that  such  surrender  was  not  intended. 
He  stated  that  this  measure  was  taken  in  order  to  secure  every  facility 
to  parties  pledged  to  carry  into  effect  the  canal.2 

Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  now  entered  into  a  voluminous  corres- 
pondence with  the  American  State  Department  as  to  their  respective 
boundary  claims.  In  June  1851,  Webster  instructed  Mr.  Kerr,  Amer- 
ican charge  d  affaires  in  Nicaragua,  that  the  United  States  could  not 
undertake  to  guarantee  the  sovereignty  of  a  canal  route  to  her,  until  the 
course  of  the  canal  should  be  determined  and  until  the  boundary  dispute 
with  Costa  Rica  should  be  settled.  He  suggested  that  if  this  boundary 
was  adjusted  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
"that  adjustment  might  be  made  to  embrace  a  settlement  of  any  other 
question  which  Nicaragua  might  have  with  other  powers  respecting  her 
territories  on  the  Caribbean  sea."3 

It  was  not  long  until  an  incident  occurred  at  Greytown  that  showed 
the  necessity  of  a  definite  understanding  about  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  that  port.  It  was  a  free  port,  but  certain  harbor  dues  were 
levied  on  all  ships.  The  Accessory  Transit  Company  refused  to  pay 
these  dues  on  that  ground  that  they  were  not  required  under  the  terms 
of  their  concession.  On  November  21,  1851,  the  Promethus,  one  of  the 
company's  vessels  was  about  to  leave  for  New  York.  The  usual  bill  of 
charges,  including  all  arrears  was  presented  and  payment  refused.  The 
municipal  authorities  applied  to  the  British  Consul  for  aid,  and  he  di- 
rected Capt.  Fead,  of  the  brig  Express,  to  halt  the  Promethus  and  force 
payment.  The  Promethus  was  stopped  before  it  cleared  the  port  and 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  who  was  aboard,  went  ashore  and  paid  the  charges. 
The  British  disavowed  the  acts  of  Capt.  Fead,  but  it  stirred  up  con- 
siderable ill  feeling  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Webster  accordingly  set  about  resolving  the  Central  American 
muddle  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Crampton,  the  British  min- 
ister, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty.  About  this  time  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  were  trying 
to  federate,  and  as  there  was  no  representative  of  this  federation  in 
Washington,  Webster  declined  to  include  Marcoleta,  sometime  minister 
of  Nicaragua,  in  the  negotiations.  The  plan  was  to  draw  up  a  treaty 
settling  the  boundary  question  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  and 
the  Mosquito  coast.  This  treaty  was  to  be  submitted  to  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua  for  their  adherence,  and  was  to  become  in  effect  a  quadripar- 
tite treaty.  The  convention  was  concluded  April  30,  1852,  and  was  sent 
forthwith  to  Central  America. 

1.  Central  American  Affairs  and  the  Enlistment  Question.    House  Doc.   IstSes.  34th  Cong.  pp96 — 7. 

2.  Ibid  p  101. 

3.  Ibid,  pp  133—4. 
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There  were  seven  articles  in  this  treaty,  and  the  provisions  applying 
to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  were  advisory  and  recommendatory.  The 
provisions  were  in  substance  as  follows:1 

Art.  1.    Established  a  boundary  for  a  Mosquito  reserve  extending  from  the  Rama  river 

north  to  the  present  boundary  of  Honduras,  and  extending  west  to  longitude  84° 

46'  W.    Nicaragua  was  not  to  molest  the  Indians  in  this  reserve,  and  was  to  pay  them 

for  3  years  the  net  receipts  of  the  Greytown  customs. 

Art.  2.    The  Mosquitos  could  voluntarily  unite  at  any  time  with  Nicaragua  on  the  same 

terms  as  other  citizens  of  that  state. 
Art.  3.    The  boundary  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  was  to  be  the  south  bank  of 
the  San  Juan  from  the  Colorado  mouth  to  the  lake,  thence  along  southern  shore  of 
lake  to  a  point  nearest  the  mouth  of  La  Flor  river,  and  thence  by  direct  line  to  mouth 
of  La  Flor  river  on  the  Pacific.     The  San  Juan  river  was  to  be  wholly  Nicaraguan. 
Art.  4.    Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  were  not  to  do  anything  on  San  Juan  river  at  Grey- 
town  interfering  with  operations  of  Transit  and  Canal  Companies. 
Art.  5.    Extended  the  neutral  zone  of  the  canal  terminals  to  a  radius  of  25  nautical  miles. 
Arts.  6  &  7.    Recognized  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company  and  the  Accessory 
Transit  Company  as  being  entitled  to  first  consideration  in  canal  construction  and 
gave  them  another  year  to  begin  operations. 
In  order  to  show  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  in 
accord  on  this  treaty  it  was  sent  by  special  agents,  Mr.  Walsh  represent- 
ing the  United  States  and  Mr.  Wyke,  Great  Britain.     It  was  not  expect- 
ed that  any  difficulty  would  be  had  with  Nicaragua,  but  Costa  Rica  was 
expected  to  raise  objections.    Webster  in  his  instructions  to  Walsh  stated 
that  the  republics  would  be  informed,  if  necessary,  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  could  enter  into  the  treaty  without  their  ad- 
herence, and  "it  would,   if  necessary,   be  the  right  and  duty  of  both 
parties  to  use  other  means  than  persuasion  to  induce  Costa  Rica  to 
abstain  from  trenching  on  the  privileges  or  interfering  with  the  opera- 
tions of  either  of  those  companies."2       To  Kerr,  American  charge   in 
Nicaragua,  he  outlined  the  advantages  the  treaty  would  bring  to  Nic- 
aragua, and  anticipating  that  Nicaragua  might  object  to  paying  for 
something  already  hers,  and  being  ceded  territory  already  considered 
Nicaraguan.  he  said: 

"Without,  however,  either  raising  or  deciding  the  question  as  to  her  abstract 
right  to  the  territory  in  question,  the  fact  that  she  has  not  been  in  possession  of  it 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1848.  is  notorious.  Her  authority  over  the  territory,  such 
as  it  was,  was  then  forcibly  expelled  and  has  never  been  resumed,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  rights  or  motives  of  the  party  who  performed  this  act.  they  must  be 
presumed  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  that  party,  which  cannot  be  expected  to 
stultify  itself  by  voluntarily  and  without  equivalent,  surrendering  that  which  ft 
risked  its  reputation,  and  expended  blood  and  treasure  to  obtain.  By  agreeing  to 
pay  the  compensation  proposed,  Nicaragua  would  by  no  means  be  chargeable  with 
inconsistency  or  dishonor,  but  would  only  yield  to  the  stronger  party — a  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  world's  history."3 

The  convention  was  presented  to  Costa  Rica  first  and  she  accepted 
it  at  once  in  admirable  spirit,4  June  23,  1852.  When  it  was  presented  to 
Nicaragua  she  flatly  rejected  the  treaty  and  her  congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion solemnly  protesting  against  all  foreign  interference  and  against  the 
use  of  force  to  restrain  her  will. 5     Her  position  was  influenced  in  a  large 

1.  Central  American  Affairs,    pp  159 — 63. 

2.  Webster  to  Walsh,  Apr.  29.  1852.    Central  American  Affairs,  pp  157—9. 

3.  Webster  to  Kerr.  Apr.  30.  1852.     Ibid,  pp  163—5. 

4.  Ibid,  p  175.  5.    Ibid,  pp  189— 90. 
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measure  by  the  new  turn  of  affairs  at  Grey  town.  Greytown  was  governed 
by  a  municipal  council,  and  for  a  while  after  1848,  the  British  consul 
was  a  member  of  the  council.  Soon  after  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was 
signed,  he  withdrew  from  the  council,  and  from  then  on  it  was  run  pretty 
much  as  a  free  city.  With  the  advent  of  the  Americans,  they  became 
very  influential  in  the  town's  affairs.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1852,  the 
Americans  proclaimed  a  constitution  and  elected  a  full  complement  of 
American  officials.  The  territory  embraced  in  this  constitution  con- 
stituted some  60  square  miles,  and  the  Greytowners  declared  that  they 
could  take  the  whole  of  Nicaragua  whenever  they  choose. l  Nicaragua 
began  to  wonder  if  the  Americans  she  had  invited  to  her  shores  were  not 
more  troublesome  than  the  British.  At  any  rate  they  were  more  numer- 
ous. It  was  undoubtedly  this  state  of  affairs  that  led  Nicaragua  to 
reject  the  treaty  so  brusquely. 

Mr.  Webster  died  in  October,  1852,  and  the  Webster-Crampton 
convention  was  never  ratified.  It  was  Webster's  last  act  in  the  field  of 
international  relations.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  settled  the  problem 
in  Central  America  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  Great  Britain  and 
America,  as  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  British  as  perhaps  no 
other  American  statesman  of  any  period.  At  any  rate  his  handling  of 
the  situation  was  marked  by  a  fairness  and  understanding  far  above  that 
displayed  by  any  other  Secretary  of  State. 

The  attention  of  the  United  States  was  attracted  to  another  part 
of  Central  America  by  the  proclamation  of  the  British  government,  July, 
17,  1852,  of  the  Colony  of  the  Bay  Islands.2  For  the  next  few  years  the 
Bay  Islands  were  the  storm  center  of  Anglo-American  diplomacy,  and 
the  Mosquito  question,  while  not  forgotten  by  any  means,  was  far  less  in 
the  public  eye.  Greytown  was  an  American  town  anyway,  and  run  by 
Americans  most  of  the  time,  even  though  Great  Britain  still  claimed 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Mosquito  King. 

The  American  position  was  that  the  Bay  Island  colony  was  a  clear 
cut  violation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  The  British  held  to  the 
view  that  the  islands  came  under  the  term  "British  Honduras  and  its 
dependencies,"  mentioned  in  Bulwer's  declaration  and  Clayton's  memo- 
randum. The  question  was  debated  with  great  heat  in  the  Senate,  many 
senators  expressing  great  surprise  and  indignation  when  it  became 
known,  as  they  alleged,  for  the  first  time,  about  the  memorandum  and 
correspondence  of  Clayton  with  Bulwer.  Clayton  was  bitterly  assailed 
in  the  Senate  where  he  was  charged  with  secretly  altering  the  treaty, 
and  with  trying  to  hood-wink  the  Senate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was 
no  secrecy  about  Clayton's  correspondence  with  Bulwer;  the  Senate  did 
know  that  the  treaty  was  not  to  apply  to  British  Honduras,  and  all 
papers  connected  with  the  treaty  and  the  exchange  of  ratifications  were 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  Fillmore,  July  18,  1850. 3  Clayton  was 
defended  by  Seward,  and  in  his  speech  of  Jan.  10,  1853,  he  stated  that 
the  whole  question  turned  on  the  point  whether  or  not  the  islands  were 
dependencies  of  Belize  in  1850.  He  seemed  inclined  to  think  that  they 
were.4 


1  .  Walsh  to  Webster.  May  28,  1852,  Central  American  Affairs,  pp  170—1, 

2.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.   194,  47th  Cong.   1st  Ses.  pp  97— 8 

3.  Special  Message.  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  p  647 — 8. 

4.  Speech  of  Seward  in  Senate.  Jan  10.  1853.     (Published  separately). 
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Early  in  1853  the  British  proposed  to  the  United  States  a  settlement 
of  the  Mosquito  question.  Great  Britain  took  the  position  that  the 
situation  had  changed  so  much  since  the  beginning  of  their  connection 
with  these  Indians,  that  she  was  ready  to  "suit  her  engagements  to  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  case."  The  Mosquito  Indians  instead  of 
governing,  merely  furnished  a  name  and  title  for  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans, who  ran  the  country.  Britain  stated  she  had  "no  other  interest  in 
Mosquito  than  that  which  is  derived  from  an  honorable  regard  for  her 
old  connection  with  the  Indian  nations  of  Mosquito." }  She  proposed 
making  Greytown  a  free  city  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  the  city  undertaking  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Mosquitos  in  a  manner  roughly  comparable  to  reservation  Indians  of  the 
United  States. 

The  British  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  Fillmore, 
but  inasmuch  as  he  was  about  to  retire  from  office  he  made  no  recom- 
mendation in  the  case.  Secretary  Everett  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Webster-Crampton  convention  offered  a  better  solution  as  the  United 
States  held  to  the  view  that  Greytown  rightfully  belonged  to  Nicaragua. 2 

Mr.  Marcy  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Pierce,  and  in  July  1853, 
he  instructed  Buchanan,  minister  to  England,  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  British  government,  their  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  1850.  Marcy  proceeded  in  a  manner  similar  to  other  Secre- 
taries of  State  of  this  period,  except  Mr.  Webster.  He  ignored  any 
progress  that  might  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  a  settlement  by 
his  predecessors  and  started  from  the  beginning,  presenting  his  case  as 
though  it  had  never  been  stated  before,  and  ignoring  any  evidences  of 
good  faith  the  British  had  given  in  the  matter.  From  his  instructions 
one  would  conclude  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Lord  Russell's  proposals 
made  in  January.3  In  September,  he  again  wrote  to  Buchanan  com- 
municating to  him  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
on  the  Central  American  question.  His  tone  was  distinctly  more  con- 
ciliatory than  in  July,  and  he  referred  to  the  "overtures"  of  January  19th.4 
As  for  terms  of  the  treaty  he  left  that  mostly  to  Buchanan's  discretion. 

But  the  British  were  not  in  as  favorable  a  mood  for  negotiations  as 
they  were  in  January  of  that  year.  An  incident  had  occurred  at  Grey- 
town, that,  while  it  did  not  attract  so  much  attention  in  the  United 
States,  had  a  chilling  effect  on  Anglo-American  relations  Early  in  1853 
an  official  of  the  Transit  Company  shot  a  negro  ona  trifling  provocation. 
The  authorities  of  Greytown  demanded  his  surrender  from  Borland, 
American  agent  in  Greytown,  to  whom  he  had  been  delivered  by  the 
Transit  Company.  Borland  refused  to  deliver  the  offender.  Consider- 
able excitement  resulted  and,  in  the  mix  up,  Borland  was  struck  on  the 
head  with  a  bottle  and  slightly  injured.  Feeling  ran  high  in  Greytown 
against  the  Transit  Company,  and  their  position  became  critical.  Bor- 
land proceeded  to  the  United  States  and  on  his  report  Capt.  Hollis  of  the 
U.  S.  St  Cyane  was  sent  to  Greytown  to  protect  the  Transit  Company. 
To  prevent  a  threatened  attack  on  the  Company,  Capt.  Hollis  bom- 
barded the  town  March  11,  1853.  The  bombardment  failed  to  do 
much  damage  and  Marines  were  landed  and  the  entire   town  burned. 5 

1.  Lord  John  Russell  to  Crampton.  Jan.  19,  1853.    Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  Vol.  II.  pp  830 — 32. 

2.  Report  of  Sec.  Everett,  Feb.  16.  1853.    Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  Vol.  II,  pp  837 — 44. 

3.  Marcy  to  Buchanan,  Jul.  2,  1853,  Ibid,  pp  855—63. 

4.  Marcy  to  Buchanan,  Sep.  12,  1853.     Ibid,  867—9. 

5.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  10,  35th  Cong.  1st  Ses.  pp  8—9  and  p  19. 
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Lord  Clarendon  made  a  protest  against  these  proceedings  through 
the  British  minister  in  Washington. l  The  protest  was  mild  in  tenor  and 
stressed  the  urgency  in  settling  the  status  of  Greytown.  Marcy's  reply 
was  arrogant,  bellicose,  and  calculated  to  challenge  the  world  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  government's  views  in  the  matter. 2  He  upheld  Capt. 
Hollis  in  every  point  and  in  substance  stated  that  in  protesting  the 
British  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  stand  upon.  He  directed  Buchanan 
to  read  his  reply  to  Clarendon  and  leave  him  a  copy  if  he  desired  one. 
A  more  ill  advised  document  as  to  wording  has  seldom  been  drafted  at 
such  a  juncture.  Clarendon  regretted  the  tone  of  this  communication 
"which  if  not  hostile,  is  certainly  not  such  as  her  Majesty's  government 
had  hoped  for  from  the  United  States  government."3  He  stated  flatly 
that  his  government  "cannot  recognize  any  pretentions  on  the  part  of 
Nicaragua  or  Honduras  to  any  of  that  territory."  Great  Britain  greatly 
strengthened  her  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States  did  like- 
wise. Fortunately  nothing  came  of  the  incident  as  the  British  were  soon 
absorbed  in  the  Crimea. 

In  January,  1854,  Buchanan  presented  a  statement  to  Lord  Claren- 
don, setting  forth  in  detail  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Central 
American  question,  and  the  position  of  the  United  States  thereon. 
There  was  nothing  essentially  new  in  this  exposition  except  that  for  the 
first  time  in  Anglo-American  discussions  of  the  question,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  set  forth  as  a  principle  determining  American  policy  in 
Central  America.      He  stated: 

"Whilst  this  doctrine  will  be  maintained,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  Congress 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States  shall  render  this  necessary,  yet,  to  have 
acted  upon  it  in  Central  America  might  have  brought  us  into  collision  with  Great 
Britain,  an  event  always  to  be  deprecated  and,  if  possible,  avoided".4 

Clarendon,  in  reply  to  Buchanan,  declared  that  Great  Britain  did 
not  exercise  sovereignty  over  any  part  of  the  Mosquito  coast,  that  the 
United  States  was  confusing  a  protectorate  with  the  exercise  of  sove- 
reignty, that  the  British  claim  to  Belize  and  Bay  Islands  was  founded  on 
long  standing  rights  and  recognized  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and, 
that  Great  Britain  was  ready  and  had  been  for  some  time  to  enter  into 
any  just  and  equitable  settlement  of  the  differences  existing  between  the 
two  governments  on  the  Central  American  situation.  In  regard  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  he  stated: 

"..'..  it  can  only  be  viewed  as  the  dictum  of  the  distinguished  personage 
who  delivered  it;  but  her  Majesty's  government  cannot  admit  that  doctrine  as  an 
international  axiom  which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  European  states."5 

While  Buchanan  was  perhaps  more  familiar  with  the  complexities 
of  the  Central  American  tangle  than  any  other  American  statesman, 
nevertheless,  he  was  unable  to  reach  any  solution  of  the  matter  with  the 
British  government.  In  the  meantime  a  very  extraordinary  situation 
arose  in  Nicaragua.  The  disorders  in  that  turbulent  country  reached 
such  a  state  that  in  the  summer  of  1855,  a  group  of  adventurers  under 
William  Walker  was  invited  to  the  country  by  one  of  the  factions  to  aid 
it  in  its  fight  against  the  party  in  power. 

I  .  Clarendon  to  Crampton,  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  pp  844 — 5. 

2.  Ibid,  pp  851  —  5.  3.    Ibid,  pp  864— 7. 

4.  Central  American  Affairs  and  Enlistment  Question,  pp  18—27. 

5.  Ibid,  pp43— 5b 
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The  fable  of  the  Arab  and  his  camel  was  never  more  aptly  illustrated 
than  in  the  case  of  the  invitation  to  the  Americans  under  Walker  to  come 
to  Nicaragua.  At  first  the  filibusters  placed  the  Liberals  in  power  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  but  when  they  saw  how  easily  it  was  done  they 
became  ambitious,  particularly  did  General  Walker  become  ambitious. 
Within  a  year  Walker  was  President  of  Nicaragua,  and  those  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  getting  him  to  Nicaragua,  were  either  in  exile  or  in 
jail.  Walker  had  a  grandiose  scheme  in  mind  of  establishing  a  Central 
American  empire  with  himself  as  dictator  or  emperor.  It  was  to  be  a 
slave-holding  empire  and  was  eventually  to  include  Mexico.  But  he 
made  a  great  blunder  at  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise  that  finally 
became  the  major  factor  in  his  undoing. 

The  Accessory  Transit  Company  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  getting  Walker  on  their  side.  The  main  agents  of  the 
company  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco  were  Morgan  and  Garrison. 
They  began  to  aid  Walker,  advanced  him  money,  encouraged  the  en- 
listment of  recruits  for  his  army  in  the  United  States,  and  transported 
them  free  to  Nicaragua.  It  was  not  long  before  Walker  was  hopelessly 
entangled  with  these  men  and  then  Morgan  and  Garrison  revealed  their 
plan.  They  proposed  to  oust  Vanderbilt  from  control  of  the  company 
and  secure  it  for  themselves.  It  was  not  hard  to  find  a  pretext  to  annul 
the  concession  granted  to  the  Company  and  seize  all  their  property  in 
Nicaragua  for  alleged  arrears  in  payments  to  the  government.  Walker, 
at  the  instigation  of  Morgan  and  Garrison,  induced  the  President  of 
Nicaragua  to  annul  the  concession  Feb.  18,  1856.  Within  a  short  time 
it  was  granted  to  Morgan  and  Garrison,  who  promised  in  return  to  keep 
Walker  well  supplied  with  recruits.  Walker  was  soon  "elected"  president 
and  everything  looked  hopeful.  But  he  had  made  a  most  powerful 
enemy  in  this  Transit  deal.  Vanderbilt  swore  vengance  on  Walker,  and 
he  never  let  up  as  long  as  Walker  was  a  factor  in  Nicaragua. 

The  other  Central  American  states  were  soon  alive  to  the  danger 
and  all  united,  after  a  fashion,  in  driving  out  the  filibusters.  How  ever, 
they  had  no  organization,  no  money,  and  no  arms  with  which  to  resist 
the  well  equipped  and  well  officered  force  of  Walker.  Vanderbilt  came 
to  their  assistance.  Arms  were  procured  in  England,  and  a  former 
Transit  official,  Capt.  Spencer,  was  sent  to  Costa  Rica  to  give  advice  and 
assistance.  Morgan  and  Garrison  found  that  they  were  not  able  to  give 
the  promised  assistance  in  the  face  of  Vanderbilt,  and  Walker  was  soon 
forced  to  surrender,  the  allies  agreeing  that  he  could  surrender  to  Com- 
mander Davis  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Walker  made  two  other  attempts 
to  return  to  his  old  activities  in  Central  America,  one  in  November  1857, 
and  the  last  in  the  summer  of  1860.  In  the  first  case  he  was  arrested  at 
Grey  town  by  Commodore  Paulding  and  returned  to  the  States.  His 
last  attempt  was  at  Truxillo,  on  the  Honduran  coast.  The  British  ap- 
peared and  Commander  Salmon  of  H.  M.  S.  Icarus  informed  him  that 
his  activities  were  prejudicial  to  British  interests.  W'alker  seeing  that 
flight  was  hopeless  surrendered  to  the  British.  The  British  delivered 
him  to  the  Hondurans  and  he  was  shot  Sep.  12,  1860.  * 

Walker  was  exceedingly  popular  in  the  southern  states,  where  it  was 
confidently  believed  that  he  was  planning  to  add  territory  to  the  United 
States  that  would  be  an  outlet  for  slave-holding  interests.     He  had  so 

1 .   For  an  accurate  account  of  the  filibuster  war  see:  W.  O.  Scroggs,  Filibusters  and     Financiers.    Also, 
William  Walker,  The  War  in  Nicaragua. 
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many  friends  in  Congress  that  the  administration  was  greatly  embarassed. 
At  first  the  representative  sent  by  the  so-called  Walker-Rives 
government  to  Washington,  was  not  received.  This  brought  such  an 
outcry  from  the  country  that  when  another  agent  was  sent  shortly  after- 
wards, the  President  received  him  and  recognized  his  government.  The 
American  minister  in  Nicaragua,  recognized  Walker,  when  he  became 
president,  but  the  United  States  disavowed  the  action  of  the  minister 
and  refused  to  recognize  Walker's  government. 

Naturally  the  British  did  not  regard  Walker's  actions  with  favor 
and  they  lent  their  moral  support  to  his  overthrow.  This  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  propaganda  in  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  government  was  allowing  the  British  to  drive  the  Americans 
from  Nicaragua  and  was  failing  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  citizens. 
Had  W'alker  been  successful  he  would  have  proved  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  his  friends  in  the  United  States,  as  he  had  no  intention  of  extend- 
ing the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  Spanish  America.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  filibusters  undoubtedly  led  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  take  a  less  insistent  stand  against  alleged  British  aggression  in 
Central  America.  While  the  government  naturally  disavowed  the  acts 
of  its  nationals  in  Central  America,  the  situation  was  analogous  in  many 
respects  to  that  created  by  the  buccaneers  of  an  earlier  day  and  from 
whose  activities  the  British  reaped  some  advantages.  The  activities  of 
the  filibusters  created  a  great  deal  of  hatred  in  Central  America  against 
the  Americans,  and  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the  United  States  government 
that  has  been  difficult  to  dispel. 

In  April  1856,  Dallas  succeeded  Buchanan  as  minister  to  England. 
He  entered  at  once  into  a  discussion  of  Central  American  affairs  with  the 
British  government  which  led  to  the  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty,  signed 
Oct.  17,  1856.  This  treaty  provided  for  the  abandonment  of  the  British 
protectorate  over  Mosquito  and  for  an  arrangement  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians  satisfactory  to  the  United  States ;  it  set  limits  for  Belize,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  cession  of  the  Bay  Islands  to  Honduras.1  The  Bay 
Islands  cession  was  conditioned  on  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  then 
pending  between  Great  Britain  and  Honduras.  When  the  treaty  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  it  struck  out  that  part  applying  to  treaty  with 
Honduras  and  substituted  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  both  governments 
recognized  the  sovereign  rights  of  Honduras  over  the  islands.  Great 
Britain  was  unable  to  concur  in  this  amendment  and  the  Dallas- 
Clarendon  treaty  fell  to  the  ground.2 

The  British  and  American  governments  were  now  back  at  the  begin- 
ning on  the  Central  American  question  and  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 
The  only  progress  made  was  an  implied  admission  in  the  Dallas- 
Clarendon  treaty  of  the  American  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1850. 
The  British  seemed  to  be  growing  tired  of  the  controversy,  and  showed  a 
desire  to  terminate  it  speedily.  Arbitration  was  suggested  by  the  British 
to  clear  up  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1850.  The  United  States 
government  took  the  position  that  arbitration  would  not  settle  the 
matter,  since  it  was  not  altogether  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  that 
stood  in  the  way.  The  question  as  to  what  constituted  "rightful"  British 
possessions  in  Central  America  would  still  be  controverted  in  regard  to 
British  Honduras.3 

1  .    Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  194,  47th  Cong.   1st  Ses.  p  138. 

2.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  194,  47th  Cong.   1st  Ses.  pp  108—11. 

3.  Marcy  to  Dallas,  May,  1856,  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  pp  995—1006. 
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There  was  a  growing  demand  in  some  quarters  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  Lord  Napier,  British  minister  in  Washing- 
ton, suggested  to  his  government  that  it  be  abrogated  and  suggested  a 
treaty  of  three  articles,  the  first,  encouraging  and  protecting  canal 
routes;  second,  establishing  the  jurisdiction  of  Nicaragua  over  the  San 
Juan;  and  third,  declaring  the  treaty  of  1850  void. l  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  United  States  intended  to  annex  the  whole  Isthmus. 
This  did  not  appear  to  cause  Napier  any  concern  so  long  as  Britain  held 
Belize  and  Bay  Islands.  Lord  Malmesbury  approved  Napier's  sugges- 
tions except  for  the  second  article,  which  he  felt  might  be  provocative  of 
further  controversy.     He  stated: 

"The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  has  been  a  source  of  unceasing  em- 
barassment  to  this  country  and  Her  Majesty's  government.  If  they 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  difficulties 
which  have  resulted  from  it,  they  will  not  involve  themselves,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  similar  difficulties  for  the  future."2  Beyond  a  self- 
denying  article  as  applied  to  the  use  of  the  canal,  Great  Britain  wou'd 
not  go,  and  he  stated  that  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  would  restore 
the  status  quo  ante. 

In  the  fall  of  1857,  Walker  having  been  temporarily  removed  from 
the  scene,  Buchanan  decided  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  cordial  rela- 
tions with  Nicaragua.  Yrisarri,  the  Guatemalan  minister  in  Washing- 
ton, having  been  authorized  to  act  for  Nicaragua,  a  treaty  was  drawn  up 
known  as  the  Cass-Yriasarri  treaty.  It  followed  the  general  lines  of  the 
Squier  treaty.  The  Nicaraguans  declined  to  accept  this  treaty  as 
drafted  and  proposed  an  article  obligating  the  United  States  to  prevent 
further  filibustering.  The  United  States  took  this  article  as  an  insult, 
since  it  obligated  them  by  treaty  to  enforce  existing  laws. 3  This  was 
rejected  and  Lamar,  the  American  representative  in  Nicaragua  was  re- 
called. One  of  the  causes  of  Nicaragua  rejecting  the  treaty  was  the  fact 
that  one  Belly,  a  Frenchman  had  gained  great  influence  in  the  country, 
secured  a  concession  for  a  French  canal,  and  had  included  in  the  con- 
cession a  clause  which  permitted  two  French  warships  to  be  stationed  in 
Lake  Nicaragua  during  the  construction  of  a  canal.  This  brought  a 
sharp  notice  from  the  United  States  that  such  a  clause  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  United  States.4 

Toward  the  close  of  1857,  the  British  decided  to  send  a  special  envoy 
to  Central  America  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  directly,  with  the  states 
concerned,  the  questions  that  had  been  embarassing  the  government  for 
so  long.  They  decided  to  embody  the  provisions  of  the  Dallas-Claren- 
don treaty  in  separate  treaties  with  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nic- 
aragua. Sir  William  Gore  Ouseley  was  selected  for  this  mission  and  he 
passed  through  Washington  en  route  to  Central  America.  This  action 
of  the  British  was  agreeable  to  Buchanan,  and  he  thought  that  it  offered 
a  better  solution  than  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 5 

Ousely  was  so  slow  in  his  negotiations  that  the  British  became  dis- 
gusted and  authorized  Charles  Lennox  Wyke,  consul  general  in  Central 
America,  to  terminate  the  negotiations.  Wyke  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Guatemala,  April  30,  1859,  with  Honduras,  November  28,  1859,  and 
with  Nicaragua,  January  28,  1860. 

1  .   Napier  to  Malmesbury,  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  pp  1065 — 8. 

2.  Malmesbury  to  Napier,  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  pp  1076 — 78. 

3.  Ibid,  pp  1116—7.  4.  Cass  to  Lamar,  Ibid,  pp  1078—84. 

5.   Napier  to  Clarendon,  Oct.  22,  1857.    Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  Vol.  II,  pp  1043 — 48. 
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The  treaty  with  Guatemala  fixed  the  boundary  between  that  state 
and  British  Honduras  as  following  the  Sarstoon  river  from  its  mouth  to 
Gracias  a  Dios  Falls,  and  thence  north  to  the  Mexican  border. x  By  this 
treaty  all  British  contentions  as  to  the  boundary  of  Belize  on  the  main- 
land were  maintained.  In  the  treaty  with  Honduras,  Great  Britain 
recognized  the  Bay  islands  as  belonging  to  Honduras,  stipulating  certain 
rights  as  pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  thereof.  In  regard  to  the  Mos- 
quitos  in  Honduran  territory,  they  were  to  be  considered  as  subjects  of 
Honduras  and  Honduras  agreed  to  pay  these  Indians  $5,000  a  year  for 
ten  years. 2  The  treaty  with  Nicaragua  recognized  the  sovereignty  of 
that  state  over  the  Mosquito  territory  within  her  border,  and  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  withdraw  her  protectorate  over  the  Indians  within 
three  months  after  ratification.  A  reservation  was  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
Indians  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rama  river,  up  that  river  to 
longitude  84°  15'W  from  Greenwich,  thence  north  to  the  river  Hueso  and 
thence  to  the  sea.  The  Indians  were  allowed  to  govern  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  customs  so  long  as  they  were  consistent  with  the 
sovereign  rights  of  Nicaragua.  Nicaragua  was  to  pay  them  $5,000  a 
year  for  ten  years.  It  was  provided  that  the  Indians  could  voluntarily 
incorporate  themselves  with  Nicaragua  any  time  they  saw  fit.  Grey- 
town  was  made  a  free  port  under  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua.  All 
bona  fide  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Mosquito  King  were  validated.  3 

Thus  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  governments  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Central  America  were  settled  in  a  manner 
that  Buchanan,  in  his  message  to  Congress  December  3 ,  1 860,  declared  to 
be  "a  final  settlement  entirely  satisfactory  to  this  government."4  The 
United  States  had  won  on  every  point  except  the  boundary  of  British 
Honduras.  However,  it  was  a  victory  won  more  by  persistence  than  by 
brilliant  diplomacy. 

The  initial  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
were  greatly  exaggerated  and  complicated  by  the  agents  of  the  two 
governments  in  Central  America.  Hise  and  Squier  were  both  violently 
anti-British  and  neither  could  see  any  extenuating  circumstances  affect- 
ing the  British  position.  Chatfield  was  equally  anti-American,  and  all 
three  involved  their  governments  in  wholly  uncalled-for  embarassments. 
The  immediate  end  sought  by  the  United  States  was  to  exclude  Great 
Britain  from  the  mainland  and  adjacent  islands  of  Central  America.  In 
following  this  idea  the  government  went  to  the  extent  of  disclaiming 
over  and  over  any  intention  of  ever  acquiring  any  territory  in  Central 
America,  and  embodied  this  renunciation  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 
By  1860  the  British  had  been  eliminated  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
American  government.  It  was  not  many  years  before  the  treaty,  which 
for  almost  a  decade  the  United  States  objected  to  as  not  being  sufficient- 
ly binding  and  explicit,  was  found  by  that  government  to  be  altogether 
too  strict  in  its  terms;  and  from  feeling  that  it  did  not  bind  Great  Britain 
as  it  should,  came  to  the  view  that  it  bound  the  United  States  too  closely. 


1.  Text  of  Treaty,  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  pp  1105—8.      2.  Text  of  Treaty,   Ibid,  pp  1130—33. 

3.  For  text  see:   Ibid.  ppll34 — 40. 

4.  Annual  message,   (extract)    Ibid  p  1146. 
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The  activities  of  a  few  British  subjects  in  Central  America  became 
the  basis  of  great  alarm  in  the  United  States,  about  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  war.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  would  have  been  the 
feeling  in  the  United  States  had  the  thousands  who  first  and  last  followed 
the  filibusters,  been  British  subjects. 

The  activities  of  M.  Belly  in  Nicaragua,  and  his  exploiting  their  fear 
that  the  filibusters  were  going  to  return,  led  that  country  and  Costa  Rica 
to  adjust  the  boundary  dispute  in  the  Canas-Jerez  treaty  of  Apr.  15, 
1858.  By  this  treaty  the  San  Juan  was  secured  to  Nicaragua  in  return 
for  territory  southwest  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

Thus  1860  ended  with  the  British  and  Americans  in  peace  on  the 
Central  American  question.  The  boundary  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua,  settled,  Walker  dead  and  no  further  danger  from  filibusters, 
and  the  whole  Nicaraguan  situation  in  that  state  of  peace  which  for  ten 
years  had  been  considered  necessary  to  begin  canal  construction. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEW  POLICY 

BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
"A  CANAL  UNDER  AMERICAN  CONTROL' 

(1860-1901) 


For  several  years  following  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  growing 
out  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States  government,  interest  in  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  was  in 
a  state  of  partial  eclipse.  The  United  States  was  soon  involved  in  the 
Civil  War  and  shortly  after  the  close  of  that  war  the' first  trans-con- 
tinental railroad  in  the  United  States  was  completed.  This  railroad 
greatly  reduced  the  urgency  for  a  canal  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  solved  the  immediate  problem  of  rapid  communication  with  the 
Pacific  states.  There  was  also  another  factor  that  contributed  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  For  a  year  or  so  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  advent  of  steam  navigation  was  going  to  seriously 
curtail  American  shipping,  since  the  United  States  could  not  compete 
with  England  in  the  construction  of  iron  ships.  Vanderbilt  saw  this  in 
1857  and  sold  most  of  his  interests  in  ocean  transportation  and  confined 
himself  to  the  rapidly  developing  field  of  railroad  construction.  The 
activities  of  the  Confederate  Navy  made  further  inroads  on  American 
shipping  and  with  the  concentration  of  American  capitalists  on  rail- 
roading, interest  in  a  canal  naturally  lagged.  It  was  not  to  the  interests 
of  the  trans-continental  roads  to  have  a  canal  opened  that  would  bring 
them  into  competition  with  cheaper  ocean  transportation.  Capital  was 
not  available  for  a  canal  enterprise  and  the  British  capitalists  never 
showed  any  particular  interest  in  promoting  an  isthmian  canal. 

Though  immediate  interest  in  Central  America  seemed  to  pass 
from  the  popular  mind  during  and  immediately  after  the  Civil  War, 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
of  the  country  in  the  future  development  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
a  farseeing  statesman  and  realized  that  this  cessation  of  interest  was 
only  temporary.  During  the  period  of  controversy  over  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  the  United  States  had  been  interested  primarily  in 
facilitating  the  construction  of  a  canal  and  in  preventing  Great  Britain 
from  gaining  a  control  over  such  a  canal,  or  a  foothold  in  too  close 
proximity  to  the  probable  routes.  In  eliminating  Great  Britain  from 
the  territory  of  Central  America  proper,  the  United  States  had  elimi- 
nated herself  likewise.  This  did  not  seem  of  any  particular  consequence 
at  the  time,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  regarded  by  the  British  as  a 
victory  for  them.  However,  the  Civil  War  revealed  the  potential  power 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  long  after  its  close  that  men  like 
Seward  began  to  realize  the  probable  consequences  of  the  self-denying 
clauses  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  With  the  navies  of  the  world  on 
a  coal-burning  basis,  coaling  stations  were  requisite  for  naval  operations 
of  any  effective  range.  Seward  wanted  a  coaling  station  in  Central 
America,  but  he  saw  at  once  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  an 
obstacle. 
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Mr.  Adams,  minister  in  London,  was  accordingly  instructed  to 
sound  the  British  government  in  an  offhand  way  on  the  proposition. 
It  was  important  not  to  appear  eager  about  the  matter,  and  while 
Seward  had  in  mind  Tigre  Island  and  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  Adams  was 
instructed  not  to  mention  any  particular  place. l  What  was  wanted 
was  to  see  how  the  British  would  receive  the  suggestion  in  light  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  Adams,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with 
Clarendon  in  June,  1866,  referred  to  the  need  his  government  felt  for 
coaling  stations  and  mentioned  among  other  regions,  the  Central 
American  coast.  He  intimated  the  probabilities  of  points  along  this 
coast  conflicting  with  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  Clarendon  replied 
by  asking  questions  as  to  the  precise  locations  contemplated.  At  this 
Adams  stated  that  he  would  have  to  refresh  his  mind  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.2  Both  agreed  to  look  the  whole  thing  over,  but  no  further 
conversations  on  the  subject  seem  to  have  taken  place.  This  incident 
is  cited  in  some  detail  as  showing  the  beginning  of  a  new  policy  by  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  Central  America. 

In  June,  1867,  the  Dickenson-Ayon  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua.  This  treaty  gave  to  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  the  right  to  construct  a  canal  through  Nicaraguan 
territory  in  return  for  the  guarantee  of  Nicaragua's  neutrality  under 
certain  conditions. 3 

A  few  years  again  passed  before  any  further  interest  of  consequence 
was  taken  in  isthmian  affairs.  But  in  January,  1872,  a  resolution  in 
Congress  to  the  effect  that  the  President  be  requested  to  take  such 
steps  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  get  the  views  of  European 
governments  on  the  subject  of  inter-national  cooperation  in  a  ship  canal 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.4 

Secretary  Fish,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Banks  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  stated  that  "it  has  not  been  the  policy  of 
this  government  to  complicate  the  practical  question  of  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  canal  by  encouraging  discussions  or  negotiations  with 
European  powers  on  the  subject,  but  rather  to  foster  the  development 
of  the  enterprise  *  *  *  as  an  undertaking  which  is  peculiarly  the  duty 
of  the  American  nations  to  carry  forward  to  a  successful  completion."5 

The  government  of  Guatemala  had  been  having  some  trouble  with 
Great  Britain  over  the  treaty  of  1859.  This  treaty  provided  for 
delimiting  the  boundary  between  British  Honduras  and  Guatemala. 
Guatemala  claimed  that  when  the  boundary  commission  arrived  at  a 
point  where  the  British  settlers  had  extended  beyond  the  limits  agreed 
upon,  the  British  members  of  the  commission  refused  to  proceed  further. 
Mr.  Fish  instructed  the  minister  in  Guatemala  to  inquire  into  these 
reports  and  if  true  to  lodge  a  protest  with  the  British  government  that 
such  acts  of  aggression  was  an  infringement  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  that  was  very  unacceptable  to  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  occasion  to  remark  on  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
British  treaty  with  Nicaragua  in  1860,  particularly  the  confirmation  of 
the  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Mosquitos. 6  The  object  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  in  his  view,  was  to  provide  against  obstruction  by  either 

1 .  Seward  to  Adams.  Apr.  25,  1866.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  194,  47th  Cong,  pp  155—7. 

2.  Adams  to  Seward.    Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  pp  1 196 — 7. 

3.  Ibid,  pp  1220—23. 

4.  House  Misc.  Doc.  219,  42d  Cong.  2d  Ses.  p  I. 

5.  Ibid,  p  1. 

6.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  194,  47th  Cong.   1st  Ses.  pp  162—4. 
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party  to  a  ship  canal  through  Nicaragua.  The  land  grants  and  the. 
alleged  aggressions  in  Guatemala,  he  inferred  to  be  obstructions  to  a 
canal  enterprise. 

Mr.  Fish  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
construction  of  a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  was  the  lack  of  security  that 
the  enterprise  offered  to  capitalists,  due  n  large  measure  to  the  instabil- 
ity of  the  Nicaraguan  government.  He  proposed  to  get  around  this  by  a 
new  treaty  with  Nicaragua.  After  considerable  discussion  with 
Cardenas,  Nicaraguan  minister  in  Washington,  Fish  drafted  a  proposed 
treaty  in  January  1877.  This  treaty  provided  for  a  neutralized  canal, 
and  was  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 
While  it  vested  sovereignty  over  the  route  in  Nicaragua,  Nicaraguan 
control  was  reduced  to  practically  nothing.  A  ''board  of  control" 
representing  all  nations  who  adhered  to  the  treaty  was  the  prime  factor 
in  regulating  the  administration  of  the  canal. '  While  Nicaragua  would 
undoubtedly  benefit  by  a  canal  under  the  proposed  treaty,  the  provisions 
were  such  that  political  factions  in  that  state  would  certainly  have  been 
unable  to  exploit  the  enterprise  in  any  way.  Nicaragua  declined  to 
enter  into  the  treaty  and  Fish's  plan  fell  to  the  ground. 

Grant  had  appointed  an  Inter-Oceanic  Canal  Commission  in  1872 
to  investigate  the  various  proposed  routes  for  a  canal.  The  commission 
made  a  complete  study  of  the  situation  and  in  1876  rendered  their 
report.  It  unreservedly  recommended  the  Nicaraguan  route  from 
Greytown  on  the  Atlantic  to  Brito  on  the  Pacific,  following  in  the  main 
the  route  surveyed  by  Col    Childs  in  1852. 

In  response  to  a  House  resolution  requesting  information  as  to  the 
steps  taken  by  the  government  in  promoting  an  inter-oceanic  canal. 
President  Hayes  sent  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  June,  1879, 
briefly  outlining  the  situation  down  to  that  date.  In  concluding  the 
report  Secretary  Evarts  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  had 
been  and  still  continued  to  be,  not  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a 
canal  on  its  own  account,  but  to  secure  by  treaties  the  protection  of  the 
capital  of  such  of  its  citizens  as  were  disposed  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise.2 He  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  estopped  from  constructing  such  a  canal  by  the 
terms  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

However,  the  American  Congress  was  getting  very  much  exercised 
over  the  canal  situation  by  the  grant  to  a  French  company  in  1878,  of  a 
canal  concession  across  Panama.  The  association  of  De  Lessups,  who 
had  achieved  such  success  with  the  Suez  canal,  with  this  enterprise, 
aroused  heated  discussion  in  the  United  States.  It  began  to  be  more 
fully  realized  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  hampering  the  free- 
dom of  action  of  the  government.3  Hayes  in  a  special  message  to  the 
Senate,  March  8,  1880,  stated  that  "the  policy  of  this  country  is  a  canal 
under  American  control.  *  *  *  *  It  would  be  the  great  ocean  thorough- 
fare between  our  Atlantic  and  our  Pacific  shores,  and  virtually  a  part 
of  the  coast  line  of  the  United  States."4  This  was  the  most  far-reaching 
declaration  of  policy  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  ever 
made  on  the  canal  question. 

1.  Text.    Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  Vol    1 1 1,  pp  1412— 20. 

2.  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit    Vol.  111.  pp  1454 — 58. 

3.  Randolph  Greenfield  Adams.  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  p  285. 

4.  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.   Vol.  III.   pp  1484 — 6. 
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This  was  followed  in  April  by  a  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  which  it  was  stated:  "The  circumstances  in  which 
this  treaty  (Clayton-Bulwer  treaty)  was  originally  negotiated  have 
been  profoundly  modified  by  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  and  it  appears 
to  your  committee  to  be  entirely  clear  that  as  an  obstacle  and  possible 
peril  in  the  way  of  a  complete  and  pacific  assertion  of  the  sound,  neces- 
sary, and  vigorous  American  policy  laid  down  in  the  President's  message 
of  March  8,  1880,  this  treaty  should  now  be  finally  and  formally  abro- 
gated." The  committee  recommended  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution 
asking  the  President  to  "take  immediate  steps  for  the  formal  and  final 
abrogation  of  the  convention  of  April  19,  1850." 1  A  Senate  resolution 
in  February,  1881,  stated  that  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  United 
States  was  so  involved  in  an  isthmian  canal  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  "hereby  asserts  that  it  will  insist  that  its  consent  is  a 
necessary  condition  precedent  to  the  execution  of  any  such  project;  and 
also  as  to  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  other  nations  shall  par- 
ticipate in  the  use  of  such  canal  or  other  ways,  either  in  peace  or  in  war."2 

James  G.  Blaine  was  Secretary  of  State  from  March  to  December, 
1881 ,  and  during  this  period  he  set  about  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  in  a  manner  that  did  not  tend  to  raise  the  prestige  of  his 
government  in  the  field  of  diplomacy.  He  began  in  June  by  sending  a 
circular  letter  to  all  American  legations  in  Europe,  setting  forth  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  government  on  the  question  of  an  isthmian 
canal.  Blaine  pointed  out  that  it  had  come  to  the  attention  of  his 
government  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  jointly  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  projected  across 
Panama.  The  United  States  had  a  treaty  with  Columbia  dating  from 
1846,  whereby  it  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  any  such  canal  and  it  was 
not  considered  that  this  guarantee  needed  any  reenforcement  or  assent 
from  any  other  power.  He  stated  that  the  United  States  had  no  objec- 
tion to  European  capital  being  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  said 
canal,  but  "it  is  as  regards  the  political  control  of  such  a  canal,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  merely  administrative  or  commercial  regulation,  that 
the  President  feels  called  upon  to  speak  with  directness  and  with  em- 
phasis." Such  political  control  would  be  regarded  as  a  purely  American 
function.  He  stated  that  this  declaration  was  not  the  enunciation  of  a 
new  policy,  but  the  adherence  to  principles  of  long  standing.3  He 
directed  that  this  declaration  of  policy  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Brit'sh  government,  and  other  governments  where  the  occasion  de- 
manded it.     Nothing  was  mentioned  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

The  British  government  did  not  make  any  reply  to  Blaine's  declar- 
ation until  November,  1881.  Lord  Granville  stated  at  that  time,  that 
the  position  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  with  reference  to  the 
canal  was  determined  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  "Her  Majesty's 
government  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  observance  of  all  the  engage- 
ments of  that  treaty."4 

In  the  same  month  as  Granville  made  his  reply  above  mentioned, 
but  before  it  had  been  received  in  Washington,  Blaine  wrote  to  Lowell, 
minister  in  London,  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  must  be  modified. 


1.   Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  ppl501 — 11.  2.    Ibid,  pl533. 

3.   Ibid,  pp  1597—1602.  4.   Ibid,  pl622. 
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The  reasons  advanced  by  Blaine  for  this  modification  were:  First,  the 
convention  was  made  thirty  years  before,  under  exceptional  and  extra- 
ordinary conditions,  "conditions  which  at  least  were  temporary  in  their 
nature  and  which  can  never  be  reproduced."  Second,  the  great  sea 
power  of  Great  Britain  placed  the  canal  at  the  mercy  of  that  country, 
while  the  United  States  was  bound  not  to  use  its  military  force  in  any 
precautionary  measure.  Third,  such  a  canal  would  be  of  more  conse- 
quence to  the  United  States  than  to  Great  Britain.  Fourth,  a  mere 
agreement  on  paper  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  between 
several  powers  might  prove  ineffectual  to  protect  the  canal  in  time  of 
hostilities,  and  only  the  United  States  could  adequately  and  at  all  times 
protect  the  canal.  Fifth,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection  the  United  States 
asserted  its  right  to  control  an  isthmian  canal.  Sixth,  one  reason  the 
United  States  assented  to  the  treaty  was  because  it  was  expected  that 
British  capital  would  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  It  had  not 
done  so,  and  was  now  no  longer  necessary.  Some  of  the  modifications 
necessary  were  the  removal  of  every  clause  that  prevented  the  United 
States  from  fortifying  the  cana:  and  exercising  full  political  control; 
those  parts  preventing  the  United  States  from  making  any  territorial 
acquisitions  in  Central  America;  and  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty,  ex- 
tending its  provisions  to  the  Panama  and  Tehuantepec  routes.  * 
Naturally,  modification  on  such  terms  amounted  to  abrogation. 

A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  sent,  Granville's  reply  to  the  circular 
of  June  24th,  was  received.  Blaine  again  wrote  to  Lowell  on  November 
29,  outlining  the  circumstances  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  and  the 
subsequent  controversy  over  its  terms  in  considerable  detail.  The  object 
of  this  letter  was  "to  strengthen  your  hands  in  any  discussion  which  may 
ensue  as  to  the  benefits  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty."2  He  stated  that 
he  was  "more  than  ever  struck  by  the  elastic  character  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  and  the  admirable  purpose  it  has  served  as  an  ultimate 
recourse  on  the  part  of  either  government  to  check  apprehended  designs 
in  Central  America  on  the  part  of  the  other,  although  all  the  while  it  was 
frankly  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  engagements  of  the  treaty  were 
misunderstandingly  entered  into,  imperfectly  comprehended,  contradic- 
torily interpreted,  and  mutually  vexatious."' 

Before  any  reply  was  received  to  these  communications,  Blaine  was 
succeeded  by  Frelinghuysen  as  Secretary  of  State.  Granville  replied  in 
two  communications  to  the  British  minister  in  Washington,  January  7th 
and  14th,  1882.  In  regard  to  Blaine's  first  letter  he  stated  "The  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  whole  argument  of  the  dispatch  is  founded  are,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  novel  in  international  law."  He  declined  to  assent  to 
the  reasons  advanced  by  Blaine  for  modification  of  the  treaty  and  stated 
that  the  British  government  regarded  the  treaty  of  1850  as  entirely 
adequate  to  meet  the  situation  as  it  had  developed.3  Blaine's  second 
dispatch  was  even  more  easily  answered.  By  carefully  completing  many 
of  Blaine's  quotations  he  was  able  to  deduce  in  most  cases  the  opposite 
conclusion,  and  he  held  that  nothing  had  transpired  since  the  "final 
settlement  entirely  satisfactory  to  this  government"  of  Buchanan's  time*, 
to  justify  a  modification  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.4 

1.   Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  Vol.  Ill  ,pp  1524—32.  2.    Ibid,  pp  1633 — 43. 

3.    Ibid,  pp  1647— 51.  4.    Ibid,  pp  1652—1665. 
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Frelinghuysen  received  the  dispatches  of  Granville  relative  to 
Blaine's  position  on  the  canal  question  and  he  proceeded  to  answer  them 
with  the  same  end  in  view  as  Blaine  had,  but  he  followed  a  different 
course  in  his  reasoning.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  Article  8  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  did  not  apply  with  the  same  force  to  Panama 
that  the  rest  of  the  treaty  applied  to  Nicaragua.  He  held  that  the 
British  conversion  of  British  Honduras  from  a  "settlement"  to  a  colony 
was  a  violation  of  the  treaty  and  as  such  rendered  it  voidable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States.  His  main  argument,  however,  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  treaty  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. !  The  arguments  of  Frelinghuysen  were  easily  met  by  Granville,  2 
and  the  discussions  on  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  came  to  an  end  for  a 
time.  The  point  taken  in  regard  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  seems  rather 
weak  since  that  doctrine  was  no  bar  to  entering  into  the  treaty.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  opinion  that  Blaine  and  Frelinghuysen  did  not  in  any 
way  strengthen  the  diplomatic  position  of  the  United  States  on  the  canal 
question. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  United  States  was  definitely  pro- 
ceeding to  the  abrogation  or  modification  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
Great  Britain  raised  the  question  that  Nicaragua  had  never  paid  the 
indemnity  to  the  Mosquito  Indians  as  pledged  in  the  treaty  of  1860. 
She  forced  the  question  to  arbitration  before  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  award  was  wholly  in  favor  of  the  British  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 
It  gave  Great  Britain  the  right,  incase  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not 
complied  with,  to  intervene  to  protect  her  interests. 3 

On  December  1,  1884,  Frelinghuysen  signed  a  treaty  with  Nicara- 
gua, commonly  known  as  the  Frelinghuysen-Zavala  treaty,4  which 
provided  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  through  Nicaragua  by  the 
United  States  government.  This  provision  was  an  open  violation  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  the  first  out  and  out  infringement  that  the 
United  States  had  made  on  that  treaty.  How  ever,  on  the  entrance  of 
Cleveland  to  the  Presidency  he  withdrew  this  treaty  from  the  Senate 
and  it  was  never  ratified.  Aside  from  its  violating  the  above  treaty,  this 
convention  ignored  the  rights  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  San  Juan  river  under 
the  terms  of  the  Canas-Jerez  treaty. 

The  dispute  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  over  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Canas-Jerez  treaty  of  1858,  was  submitted  to  arbitration 
before  President  Cleveland  in  1888.  Among  other  points  covered  by 
Cleveland  in  his  award,  he  stated  that: 

"Nicaragua  remains  bound  not  to  make  any  grants  for  canal  purposes  across 
her  territory  without  first  asking  the  opinion  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  *  *  * 
in  cases  where  the  construction  of  the  canal  will  involve  injury  to  the  natural  rights 
of  Costa  Rica,  her  opinion  or  advice  as  mentioned  in  Art.  8  of  the  treaty,  should  be 
more  than  'advisory'  or  'consultative. '  It  would  seem  in  such  cases  that  her  consent 
is  necessary."5 
In  1890,  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  holding  a  concession  from 
Nicaragua,  was  chartered  by  Congress  and  work  on  a  canal  began  at 

1 .  Frelinghuysen  to  Lowell,  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  op.  cit.  pp  1671 — 88. 

2.  Granville  to  West.   Ibid,  pp  1707— 14. 

3  .   Graham  H.  Stew  art.  Latin  America  and  the  Lnited  States,  p  69. 

4.  Text,  see  Sen.  Doc.  291,   55th  Cong.  2d  Ses.  pp  4—11. 

5 .  Cleveland's  award.    Appendix  CH  Case  of  Costa  Rica  against  Nicaragua  before  Central  American  Court 

of  Justice.  1916.  pp  57 — 61. 
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Greytown.  After  three  year's  work  the  company  went  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver.  Various  proposals  were  made  in  Congress  to  purchase  the 
company's  franchise  and  property  but  nothing  came  of  them.  Such  a 
purchase  would  have  been  at  variance  with  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
and  the  United  States  was  not  yet  free  of  it. 

The  Spanish-American  War  brought  the  necessity  of  a  canal  to  the 
front  as  nothing  else  had  ever  done.  The  transfer  of  an  important  unit 
of  the  American  Navy  from  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  stationed,  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  was  needed,  necessitated  a  trip  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Thousands  of  miles  would  have  been  saved,  as  well  as 
many  days  of  anxiety,  had  there  been  a  canal  across  the  isthmus.  The 
war  closed  with  Porto  Rico  a  possession  and  Cuba  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  thus  giving  her  an  interest  in  the  West  Indies  never 
experienced  before.  The  Philippines  and  Guam  were  now  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  Hawaii  had  been  annexed  as  had  been  Samoa,  and  the 
United  States  was  beginning  to  realize  that  she  had  interests  in  China. 
With  these  far  flung  possessions  and  interests,  and  with  the  recent  ex- 
perience of  the  U.  S.  S.  Oregon  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  it 
became  apparent  that  a  shorter  route  was  a  vital  necessity  for  the  con- 
centration of  American  sea  power  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  as  might  be 
required.  It  was  further  apparent  that  the  probabilities  of  a  canal  being 
constructed  by  private  capital  was  very  remote.  It  would  be  an  enter- 
prise that  would  require  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital.  The  influence 
of  the  great  trans-continental  railroads  in  American  financial  circles  was 
too  great  to  expect  American  capitalists  to  finance  the  enterprise  and 
British  capitalists  had  never  shown  any  inclination  to  join  in  the  under- 
taking. So  it  was  clear  that  if  a  canal  was  constructed  it  would  have  to 
be  done  by  the  government.  The  failure  of  the  French  Company  in 
Panama  greatly  strengthened  this  conclusion. 

However,  before  the  United  States  government  could  construct 
such  a  canal,  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  would  require  modification,  and 
arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  with  the  country  or  countries 
through  which  the  canal  would  pass.  The  first  problem  was  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty.  Fortunately  there  was  a  combination  of  circumstances 
that  greatly  facilitated  such  an  adjustment  w  ith  Great  Britain.  John 
Hay  was  Secretary  of  State  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  who  have  held  that  position.  Then,  the  Boer  War  had 
brought  Great  Britain  to  an  uncomfortable  realization  of  her  isolation  in 
Europe,  and  she  had  shown  a  decided  friendliness  toward  the  United 
States  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  Consequently  the  negotia- 
tions looking  to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  were  conducted  by  Amer- 
ica's ablest  diplomat  and  with  a  nation  more  cordially  disposed  toward 
the  United  states  than  it  had  ever  been  at  any  period. 

As  early  as  December,  1898,  Mr.  Hay  instructed  White,  ambassador 
in  London,  to  approach  the  British  government  in  a  frank  and  friendly 
spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  and  ask  whether  it  might  be  possible  to 
secure  a  modification  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Balfour  were  favorably  disposed  to  the  suggestion  and  Lord 
Pauncefote,  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States  was  instructed  to 
enter  into  negotiations  on  the  subject. '  Mr.  Hay  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Lord  Pauncefote  providing  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 

1  .   Stuart,  G.  H.,  Latin  America  and  the  United  States,  p  71. 
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regulation  of  a  canal  by  the  United  States  but  it  was  not  to  be  fortified  or 
to  be  subject  to  blockade.  The  principles  of  neutralization  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  were  retained. l  This  treaty  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  February  5,  1900,  but  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  that  body. 
They  amended  it  to  provide  for  the  cancellation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  and  to  give  the  United  States  the  right  to  take  such  measures  for 
the  defense  of  the  canal  as  might  be  necessary.  These  amendments  were 
not  satisfactory  to  the  British  government  and  they  rejected  the  treaty, 
but  in  doing  so  they  suggested  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty.2 

After  several  months  of  friendly  negotiations  Mr.  Hay  succeeded  in 
ironing  out  all  difficulties  and  a  new  treaty  was  signed  Nov.  18,  1901. 
This  treaty  provided  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty ; 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  regulation  of  a  canal  by  the  United 
States;  for  the  neutralization  of  the  canal  under  substantially  the  same 
rules  as  those  governing  the  Suez  Canal ;  and,  while  no  provision  was  laid 
down  as  to  fortifications,  the  United  States  was  given  the  right  to  protect 
the  canal.3  The  Senate  ratified  this  treaty  December  16,  1901,  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  6.  The  much  discussed  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  now 
out  of  the  way  and  the  United  States  free  to  make  such  arrangements 
with  the  isthmian  states  on  the  canal  question  as  she  might  see  fit. 

Thus  from  the  position  in  1850  that  she  wanted  nothing  for  herself 
that  could  not  be  accorded  to  other  nations,  no  exclusive  position,  in 
Central  America,  the  United  States  changed  during  the  last  half  of  the 
century  to  the  position  that  her  interests  demanded  a  political  hegemony 
over  this  region,  and  that  any  canal  must  be  exclusively  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States. 

The  Clayton  Bulwer  treaty  has  been  styled  the  most  serious  diplo- 
matic mistake  in  American  history, 4  and  the  most  entangling  agreement 
with  a  foreign  power  since  our  first  treaties  with  France. 5  "The  fatal 
defect  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  that  it  bound  this  country  to 
grant  certain  privileges  to  other  countries  in  isthmian  transit  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  without  exacting  reciprocal  privileges  in  case 
similar  enterprises  should  be  undertaken  by  other  countries  in  other 
parts  of  the  world."6  The  treaty  was  undoubtedly  a  British  victory  and 
fulfilled  British  expectations  for  half  a  century.  The  region  of  the 
Caribbean  was  one  of  particular  interest  to  Great  Britain.  During  the 
wars  with  Napoleon  she  found  in  this  region  "the  chief  support  of  the 
commercial  strength  and  credit  that  alone  carried  her  to  the  triumphant 
end."7  Her  interests  on  the  eastern  Pacific,  however,  were  less  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Consequently  a  canal  across  the  American 
isthmus  was  not  of  particular  interest  to  Great  Britain.  Such  a  canal 
would  not  bring  the  Far  East  any  nearer  to  England,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  at  least  an  eighth  of  British  trade  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  competition  that  a  canal  would  bring. 8  Mahan  quotes  a 
British  writer  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  was  recognized  as  a 
coming  rival  to  British  trade,  and,  in  view  of  the  disadvantage  to  British 
trade  an  isthmian  canal  would  involve,  British  statesmen  resolved  to 
cast  the  burden  of  building  the  canal  on  the  United  States  in  such  a  way 

1.  Hill,  Charles  E.,  Leading  American  Treaties,  p  356. 

2.  Ibid.  p357.  3.    Ibid,  357—8. 

4.  John  W.  Foster,  A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,  p  326  and  p  456. 

5.  Carl  Russell  Fish.  American  Diplomacy,  p  282. 

6.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  America's  Place  in  the  World,  p  94. 
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that  they  knew  American  lack  of  capital  would  prevent  its  accomplish- 
ment for  many  years.  While  Mahan  doubts  whether  this  was  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  the  British  government,  yet  it  did  have  that  sub- 
stantial result.  There  appears  to  be  some  reason  in  this  suggestion  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  British  capital  never  was  available  for  any  canal 
enterprise  on  the  isthmus.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  situation  by  the 
fact  that  Palmerston  opposed  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
stated  to  De  Lesseps  that  such  a  canal  would  injure  British  maritime 
supremacy,  and  London  bankers  refused  to  cooperate  in  financing  the 
scheme. 1 

The  canal  enterprise  had  a  definite  course  to  follow  before  it  was 
ever  initiated  with  any  definite  prospects  of  success.  In  1850  it  was  for- 
bidden as  a  government  undertaking  by  treaty.  American  capital  was 
not  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  alone  and  British  bankers  declined  to 
aid;  then  when  American  capital  was  powerful  enough  for  the  under- 
taking the  great  railroads  used  their  influence  against  the  project.  How- 
ever, the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  removed  the  greatest  obstacle.  The 
canal  could  now  be  built  by  the  United  States  government.  The  next 
question  was  to  determine  the  route.  Henceforth  the  diplomacy  center- 
ing around  the  Nicaraguan  route  was  to  be  a  matter  strictly  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Central  American  Republics. 


1 .   Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  An  Introduction  to  World  Politics,  p  8- 
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CHAPTER  V 

NICARAGUAN  CANAL  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(1901—1926) 

Through  Mr.  Hay's  diplomacy  the  United  States  was  now  free  to  go 
ahead  with  an  isthmian  canal  without  any  interference  from  European 
powers.  The  next  question  was  to  decide  where  the  canal  should  be 
located.  Congress  had  created  an  isthmian  canal  commission  in  1899  to 
make  a  new  study  of  proposed  routes.  The  commission  favored  the 
Nicaraguan  route  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  French  concession  in 
Panama  did  not  expire  until  1904,  and  the  company  wanted  too  much 
for  its  franchise  and  property. 

Early  in  1902  the  House  passed  the  Hepburn  bill,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  canal  through  Nicaragua.  The  passage  of  this  bill  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  American  Congress  threw  the  French  Company  in 
a  panic.  They  saw  that  with  the  United  States  committed  to  a  canal  by 
way  of  Nicaragua,  their  franchises  and  properties  in  Panama  would  be 
worthless.  At  this  juncture  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla  appeared  on  the 
scene.  He  was  a  Frenchman  and  a  former  chief  engineer  of  the  original 
Panama  Canal  Company.  He  had  felt  the  French  failure  so  keenly  that 
he  made  his  home  in  Panama,  living  in  the  seemingly  forlorn  hope  that 
he  would  some  day  see  the  canal  completed.  As  a  citizen  of  Panama  and 
as  an  engineer  he  was  interested  in  having  the  canal  at  Panama.  That 
he  had  other  and  more  personal  interests  in  having  the  canal  at  Panama 
is  strongly  inferred  from  his  subsequent  actions. 

There  were  two  powerful  lobbies  in  Congress,  one  backing  the 
Nicaraguan  rou.te  and  one  the  Panama  route.  The  Grace-Eyrie-Cragin 
syndicate  had  been  formed  in  1898  for  furthering  the  Nicaraguan  Canal 
project.  As  it  was  backed  by  such  men  as  W.  R.  Grace,  J.  J.  Astor, 
D.  O.  Mills,  George  Westinghouse  and  Levi  P.  Morton,  its  influence  in 
Congress  was  not  inconsiderable.  But  Bunau-Varilla  and  his  lobby  was 
insistent  and  persistent.  He  dogged  the  steps  of  Senators  Spooner  and 
Mark  Hanna,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his  case  before  President 
Roosevelt.  He  persuaded  Spooner  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Hep- 
burn bill  to  the  effect  that  if  the  French  franchise  and  interests  could  be 
bought  for  not  more  than  $40,000,000,  and  if  Columbia  could  be  induced 
to  rent  or  sell  a  canal  zone  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  build  the  canal  at  Panama.  He  then  persuaded  Mark 
Hanna  who  in  turn  put  the  amendment  through  the  Senate. 

The  Spooner  amendment  doomed  Nicaragua  to  wait  another 
generation  for  the  exploitation  of  its  canal  possibilities.  The  French 
Company  did  sell  for  forty  million,  and  while  Columbia  could  not  be 
induced  to  rent  or  sell  a  canal  zone,  the  same  result  was  obtained  through 
the  Panama  revolution  and  the  subsequent  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  treaty, 
Nov.  18,  1903,  just  two  years  to  a  day  from  the  signing  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty. ]  Had  Nicaragua  been  represented  by  as  able  and 
persistent  an  advocate  as  Bunau-Varilla,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we 
would  have  today  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  rather  than  the  Panama  Canal. 
As  it  was,  the  threat  of  taking  the  Nicaraguan  route  caused  the  French  to 
sell  their  interests  for  something  like  seventy  million  dollars  less  than 

1.  Charles  E.  Hill,  Leading  American  Treaties,  pp  3  59 — 90,  373 — 8.  and  383 — 6.  Randolph  Greenfield 
Adams,  History  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States,  pp  286 — 9;  Graham  H.  Stuart. 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  pp  75- — 6. 
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they  wanted.  While  Panama  became  the  favored  route  the  potential- 
ities of  the  Nicaraguan  route  were  not  entirely  forgotten  and  it  was  not 
long  before  it  was  again  the  underlying  factor  in  a  Central  American 
tangle  of  considerable  proportions. 

In  1906  there  was  a  war  in  Central  America  involving  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  and  Honduras.  President  Roosevelt  and  President  Diaz  of 
Mexico,  through  their  good  offices  brought  about  a  convention  between 
the  warring  factions  July  20,  1906  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Marblehead. 
The  convention  provided  for  a  general  treaty  of  peace  to  be  arranged  for 
by  a  meeting  in  Costa  Rica  within  two  months.  It  also  provided  that 
all  future  disputes  would  be  submitted  to  arbitration  before  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  meeting  in  Costa  Rica  was 
attended  by  all  Central  America  states  except  Nicaragua.  A  treaty  of 
peace,  arbitration  and  commerce  was  signed,  but  Nicaragua  declined  to 
adhere  because  the  treaty  seemed  to  ratify  the  Marblehead  convention. 
It  appeared  that  Zelaya.  who  was  the  government  of  Nicaragua  at  that 
time,  did  not  care  to  have  the  President  of  the  United  States  arbitrate 
any  question  to  which  his  government  was  a  party. 

Within  a  few  months  war  was  again  entered  into  by  Nicaragua, 
Salvador  and  Honduras.  The  United  States  patched  up  this  disturbance 
at  Amapala,  April  27.  1907.  but  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  until  more 
trouble  arose.  In  August  1907,  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Diaz  again 
cooperated  to  bring  the  Central  American  states  into  harmony,  and  the 
result  was  a  peace  conference  of  all  five  Central  American  states  in 
Washington,  November  14,  1907.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  a 
general  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  a 
convention  establishing  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice. 

The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  was  a  tribunal  of  five  judges, 
one  from  each  state,  and  it  was  given  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  grow- 
ing out  of  treaties  among  the  five  states  and  over  all  matters  between 
individuals  of  different  states.  No  exception  was  made  in  favor  of 
questions  affecting  the  national  independence  or  honor  of  any  state.  All 
five  of  the  republics  bound  themselves  to  accept  the  awards  of  this  court. 
The  seat  of  the  court  was  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  a  building  given  by 
Mr.  Carnegie.  Although  the  United  States  did  not  sign  the  convention 
creating  the  court,  it  was  concluded  under  its  patronage  and  the  United 
States  was  under  a  moral  responsibility  to  maintain  the  court. 

Jose  Santos  Zelaya  had  been  President  of  Nicaragua  for  many  years. 
That  he  maintained  himself  in  power  so  long  is  evidence  that  he  was  a 
strong  man,  and  of  the  type  that  alone  has  been  able  to  govern  most  of 
the  Caribbean  republics.  How  ever,  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  anything 
suggesting  American  influence  or  interest.  In  addition  he  was  the  center 
of  many  revolutionary  plots  aimed  at  his  Central  American  neighbors 
and  as  far  afield  as  Venezuela,  Columbia,  and  Ecuador.  Zelaya  favored 
revolution  everywhere  except  in  Nicaragua. 

In  October,  1909  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Bluefields  against  Zelaya. 
One  General  Juan  Estrada  was  named  provisional  president  and  Adolfo 
Diaz,  a  local  official  of  an  American  Mining  Company  financed  the  revolt. 
Although  Diaz  was  working  for  a  salary  of  $1 ,000  per  year  and  was  not 
known  to  have  other  resources,  he  advanced  the  revolution  $600,000 
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which  he  later  repaid  to  himself. l  As  the  conflict  grew  more  intense  the 
United  States  unmistakably  showed  that  its  sympathies  were  with  the 
revolutionists.  Early  in  November,  two  Americans,  Cannon  and  Groce, 
holding  commissions  in  the  revolutionary  army,  were  captured  while 
trying  to  dynamite  a  vessel  loaded  with  Zelaya  soldiers.  Zelaya  passed 
these  men  before  a  court  martial  and  they  were  sentenced  to  be  shot, 
which  sentence  was  duly  executed  Nov.  17,  1909,  in  spite  of  protests  by 
the  American  minister  in  Nicaragua. 

When  it  became  known  in  Washington  that  Cannon  and  Groce  had 
been  shot,  Secretary  of  State  Knox,  in  a  sharp  note  to  the  Niearaguan 
charge  d'affaires,  broke  off  relations  with  Nicaragua  and  handed  him  his 
passports.  Knox  stated  that:  "Although  your  diplomatic  quality  is 
terminated  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you,  as  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
the  representative  of  the  revolution,  each  as  the  unofficial  channel  of 
communication  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
de  facto  authorities  to  whom  I  look  for  the  protection  of  American 
interests."2  It  was  also  made  known  that  an  indemnity  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  death  of  the  two  men. 

Zelaya  soon  found  that  the  combination  was  too  great  to  withstand 
and  on  December  16,  1909,  he  resigned  and  left  the  country,  stating  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  the  pretext  for  the  American  government  to 
"continue  intervening  in  any  way  in  the  destiny  of  the  country."3  The 
Niearaguan  Congress  elected  Dr.  Jose  Madriz  to  succeed  Zelaya.  The 
revolutionary  leaders  proposed  that  the  United  States  designate  a  pro- 
visional president  who  would  hold  elections  for  a  constitutional  presi- 
dent, neither  Madriz  nor  Estrada  being  candidates.  It  was  further 
proposed  that  the  United  States  supervise  the  election.4  Madriz  re- 
fused this  proposal  and  the  war  continued.  The  revolutionists  were  soon 
defeated  and  driven  back  on  Bluefields,  where  in  May,  1910,  the  govern- 
ment succeeded  in  taking  a  part  of  the  town.  At  this  juncture  the 
United  States  landed  Marines,  denied  Madriz  the  right  to  collect  the 
customs  dues  at  Bluefields,  declared  that  the  Estrada  faction  should 
collect  the  customs  dues,  and  that  no  more  fighting  would  be  allowed  in 
Bluefields. 5 

Madriz  protested  to  President  Taft,  June  13,  1910,  stating  that  the 
United  States  prevented  the  Niearaguan  government  from  taking  Blue- 
fields,  refused  to  allow  collection  of  customs,  prevented  it  from  stopping 
supplies  of  arms  and  ammunitions  destined  for  the  rebels,  and  forbid  his 
government  stopping  the  rebel  concentration.  In  short  the  United 
States  was  preventing  him  from  putting  down  the  revolt. 6  At  the  same 
time  he  protested  to  Diaz  of  Mexico,  who  requested  Taft  to  consider  the 
protest  of  Madriz.7  The  United  States  replied  to  this  protest  that  it  was 
only  following  its  customary  policy  of  protecting  American  interests.8 
The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  offered  its  good  offices  in 
composing  the  trouble  but  Estrada  refused  this  mediation.9  W'ith  the 
moral  support  of  the  United  States  the  revolutionists  soon  defeated 
Madriz  and  he  resigned  Aug.  20,  1910.  A  week  later  Estrada  and 
Chamorro  entered  Managua. 

1 .  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.  S.   1909,  pp  448—50. 
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Estrada  announced  as  his  first  act  that  his  government  was  willing 
and  eager  to  make  restitution  for  the  killing  of  Cannon  and  Groce,  and 
asked  the  United  States  to  send  a  commission  to  Nicaragua  to  help  put 
the  country  on  an  orderly  basis. l  The  United  States  appointed  Thomas 
C.  Dawson,  the  American  Minister  in  Panama,  as  Special  Agent  to  Nic- 
aragua. Dawson  had  had  considerable  experience  in  such  matters  as  he 
had  drafted  the  convention  with  the  Dominican  Republic  for  their  finan- 
cial rehabilitation.  In  this  instance  he  was  instructed  to  arrange  for 
free  elections  and  a  liberal  constitution,  a  loan  to  restore  Nicaraguan 
finances,  the  liquidation  of  all  claims,  and  an  indemnity  for  Cannon  and 
Groce.2  Dawson  arrived  in  Managua  October  18,  1910,  and  ten  days 
later  all  the  leading  revolutionists  signed  the  so-called  Dawson  Agree- 
ment.    It  provided: 

1 .  A  constituent  assembly  to  be  chosen  to  elect  a  president  and  vice-president  for  two 
years,  and  adopt  a  constitution. 

2.  Estrada  to  be  elected  president  and  Diaz,  vice-president.  Estrada  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection.    No  Zelayista  to  enter  the  administration. 

3.  A  mixed  claims  commission,  satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  to  settle  all  claims 
including  the  Cannon  and  Groce  indemnity. 

4.  Nicaragua  to  solicit  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  in  negotiating  with 
American  bankers  a  loan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  national  finances,  pay  the 
claims  awarded  by  the  claims  commission,  and  develop  the  country.3 

Estrada  was  accordingly  elected  President  and  Diaz,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, unanimously  on  December  31,  1910.  Taft  recognized  the  Estrada 
government  January  1,  191  1,  and  the  American  Minister  in  Nicaragua 
was  instructed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Dawson  Agreement. 
However,  all  did  not  work  out  so  smoothly.  Minister  Northcott  reported 
February  25.  191  1,  that  all  Central  America  was  hostile  to  Nicaragua 
for  its  pro-American  policy.  "In  addition  to  this,  the  natural  sentiment 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Nicaraguans  is  antagonistic  to  the 
United  States,  and  even  with  some  members  of  Estrada's  cabinet,  I  find 
a  decided  suspicion,  if  not  distrust,  of  our  motives."4  A  month  later  he 
reported  that  "Estrada  is  sustained  solely  by  the  moral  effect  of  our 
support."5 

Estrada's  rule  terminated  within  a  short  time.  On  May  9,  1911, 
he  caused  Gen.  Mena,  Minister  of  War,  to  be  arrested  for  "contemplated 
treason."6  The  commotion  caused  by  this  incident  forced  him  to  resign 
and  Diaz  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  releasing  Mena  at  once. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  loan  provision  of  the  Dawson  Agreement, 
the  Knox-Castrillo  convention  was  signed  June  6,  1911.  There  were  five 
articles  in  this  convention  in  substance  as  follows:7 

Art.  1 .    Provided  for  a  loan  of  $1  5,000,000  under  the  direction  of  the  United  Spates,  for 
the  purpose  of  refunding  the  internal  and  external  debt,  adjustment  of  claims,  and 
development  of  the  country. 
Art.  2.    Pledged  the  customs  dues  of  Nicaragua  as  security  for  the  loan,  the  dues  not  to 
be  changed  during  the  period  of  the  loan  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States. 
Art.  3.    Provided  that  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  loan  should  submit  a  statement  of  the  loan  as 
least  every  twelve  months,  to  the  secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Minister  of  Finance. 
Art.  4.    Provided  for  the  nomination  by  the  United  States  and  the  appointment  by  Nic- 
aragua of  a  Collector  of  Customs. 
Art.  5.     Provided  for  ratification. 
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This  convention  failed  of  ratification  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  President  Taft  on  three  occasions,  June  7, 
June  29,  and  July  15,  1911,  sent  special  messages  to  the  Senate  urging 
the  ratification  of  the  convention. l  In  addition  Secretary  Knox  sent 
each  Senator  a  copy  of  a  speech  he  had  made  before  the  New  York  Bar 
Association  on  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  some  Incidental  Obligations 
in  the  Zone  of  the  Caribbean."2 

Although  the  convention  was  not  ratified,  yet  a  loan  was  made  by 
the  bankers,  Brown  Bros,  and  J.  and  W.  Seligman,  at  the  instance  of 
Secretary  Knox,  for  $1,500,000,  and  an  American,  Clifford  D.  Ham,  was 
appointed  Collector  of  Customs  on  the  nomination  of  the  bankers  and 
Secretary  Knox.  A  Mixed  Claims  Commission  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  two  Americans  and  one  Nicaraguan.  Judge  Otto  Schoenrich  was 
the  senior  American  judge  and  president  of  the  Commission.  This  com- 
mission began  work  in  1912  and  was  in  session  until  January  1915.  A 
total  of  7911  claims  amounting  to  $13,808,161.00  came  before  the 
commission  and  awards  were  made  amounting  to  $1,840,432.31.  The 
greatest  number  of  claimants  were  Nicaraguans  but  the  66  American 
claimants  asked  for  $7,576,564.13.  They  received  only  $538,749.71  as 
they  were  based  mostly  on  illegal  concessions  and  on  estimated  future 
profits. 3 

While  the  loan  contract  for  $1,500,000  between  the  bankers  and 
Nicaragua  was  being  sponsored  by  the  State  Department,  the  Nicaraguan 
Assembly  drafted  a  new  constitution.  It  provided  among  other  things 
that  all  government  employees  should  be  Nicaraguan  citizens  except  the 
members  of  the  Claims  Commission.  This  consittution  was  not  accept- 
able to  the  United  States,  and  Gunther,  charge  d'affaires,  in  Managua, 
asked  that  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  be  postponed,  at  least 
until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Weitzel,  the  new  American  minister.  Diaz 
wanted  to  resign  the  presidency  but  Secretary  Knox  would  not  allow  it 
and  stated  that  he  must  complete  his  term.4 

The  popular  demand  was  such  that  the  constitution  was  promul- 
gated January  12,  1912  before  the  arrival  of  Weitzel  and  over  the  protest 
of  the  United  States.  Weitzel  arrived  a  few  days  later  and  after  a  study 
of  the  constitution  found  a  great  many  objectionable  features,  but  he 
doubted  if  it  would  be  wise  to  make  Nicaragua  rescind  it  just  then.  5 
He  found  to  be  particularly  objectionable  Par.  14,  Art.  85  which  stated: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  order  the  alienation  of  leases  of  national 
property  and  the  devotion  thereof  to  public  uses,  or  to  authorize  the  Executive  to  do 
so  on  conditions  suitable  to  the  Republic.  The  public  revenues  or  taxes  shall  not  be 
alienated  or  leased  out."6 

The  unpopularity  of  the  government  continued  to  grow  and  only 
American  support  kept  it  in  power.  The  opposition  in  the  Nicaraguan 
Congress  was  calling  for  an  election.  Diaz  stated  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  run  for  President  again  if  he  could  do  so  with  the  "full  support  and 
recognition  of  the  United  States."7  The  United  States  advised  the 
Nicaraguans  that  before  settling  the  political  affairs  of  the  country  they 

• 
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should  establish  a  national  bank  and  place  the  country  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  Weitzel  declared  that  his  policy  was  to  devote  all  his 
attention  to  matters  connected  with  the  proper  working  out  of  a  loan 
agreement,  and  that  he  did  not  have  any  time  for  politics  or  personal- 
ities. l 

However,  the  Nicaraguans  were  more  concerned  with  politics  and 
personalities  than  with  national  finance,  and  on  July  29,  1912,  the 
Liberals  proclaimed  a  revolution,  seized  considerable  stores  of  war 
material,  most  of  the  custom  houses,  and  part  of  the  railroad.  President 
Diaz  then  asked  that  "the  United  States  guarantee  with  its  forces  se- 
curity for  the  property  of  American  citizens  in  Nicaragua,  and  that  it 
extend  its  protection  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  republic."2 

The  United  States  was  not  slow  to  act.  On  August  5,  Knox  asked 
President  Taft  for  authority  to  use  the  Marines  then  in  Panama  to  pro- 
tect American  life  and  property  in  Nicaragua.3  Authority  was  im- 
mediately granted  and  on  August  15,  the  advance  force  under  Major 
Butler  landed  in  Nicaragua.  The  situation  assumed  greater  proportions 
than  was  expected  and  more  troops  were  sent.  Altogether  125  officers 
and  2600  sailors  and  marines  were  landed.  "The  officers  and  men 
participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Managua,  a  night  ambuscade  in 
Masaya,  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Mena  and  his  rebel  army  at  Grenada,  the 
surrender  of  the  rebel  gunboats  Victoria  and  Ninety-Three,  the  assault 
and  capture  of  Coyotepe,  the  defense  of  Paso  Caballos  Bridge,  including 
garrison  and  other  duty  at  Corinto,  Chinandega,  and  elsewhere."  4 
Under  such  circumstances  the  rebellion  was  soon  ended,  an  election  was 
held,  guarded  by  Marines,  and  Diaz  was  reelected  President  for  four 
years,  November  2.  1912.  The  leader  of  the  revolt,  Gen.  Mena,  was  sent 
to  Panama  as  a  quasi-prisoner  of  war. 

These  proceedings  aroused  alarm  in  Central  America,  particularly 
in  Salvador,  and  her  actions  were  such  that  the  United  States  felt  com- 
pelled to  inform  Salvador  that  it  was  "absolutely  determined  to  do  its 
full  duty  to  Nicaragua."  On  September  4,  1912,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  was  outlined  in  a  dispatch  from  Knox  to  Weitzel.  It 
stated  that  125  American  planters,  two  dozen  American  firms,  American 
bankers  who  had  made  investments  in  the  plan  for  financial  relief  of 
Nicaragua,  and  Americans  in  Nicaraguan  government  service  had  asked 
for  protection;  various  claims  and  concessionary  interests  were  at  stake; 
the  United  States  held  a  moral  mandate  under  the  Washington  Conven- 
tions of  1907  to  keep  the  peace  in  Nicaragua;  and,  the  United  States 
intended  to  have  an  adequate  Legation  Guard  at  Managua,  to  keep  open 
communications,  protect  American  life  and  property,  and  discounten- 
ance Zelayanism.  These  "are  among  the  important  moral,  political,  and 
material  interests  to  be  protected."5 

On  account  of  the  Senate's  failure  to  approve  the  Knox-Castrillo 
loan  convention,  and  the  strain  of  recent  revolt,  Nicaraguan  finances 
were  in  a  sad  plight  by  the  end  of  1912.  As  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
it  was  proposed  that  Nicaragua  sell  to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of 
three  million  dollars,  the  sole  right  to  construct  a  canal  through  Nic- 
araguan territory.  Accordinglv  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Weitzel 
and  Diego  M.  Chamorro,  February  8,  1913,  to  this  effect.  The  Weitzel- 
Chamorro  treaty  provided  in  substance: 

1  .    Foreign  Relations.  1912.  p  1020.  2.    Ibid,  p  1032.  3.    Ibid,  p  1033. 

4.    Report  Sec   Navy.  1912— 13,  P  38.  5.   Foreign  Relations.   1913. 
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Art.  1 .    The  United  States  was  granted  in  perpetuity  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  a 

canal  through  Nicaraguan  territory. 
Art.  2.    In  order  to  facilitate  the  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  well  as  the  probable 

Nicaraguan  Canal.  Nicaragua  leased  to  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  99  years 

the  Corn  Islands  off  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  a  naval  base  in  the  Gulf  of 

Fonseca.    The  United  States  was  given  the  option  of  renewing  these  leases. 
Art.  3.    The  ships  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  were  given  the  same  right  to 

engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  as  Nicaraguan  ships. 
Art.  4.    For  these  considerations  the  United  States  paid  Nicaragua  $3,000,000  gold,  to  be 

paid  on  the  order  of  the  Nicaraguan  Finance  Minister  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 

of  State  of  the  United  States. 
Art.  5.    Provided  for  ratification. 1 

This  treaty  was  pending  when  Mr.  Bryan  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  an  introductory  note  explaining  recent  affairs  in  Nicaragua, 
prepared  in  the  State  Department  for  Mr.  Bryan's  information,  set  forth 
the  advantages  of  the  treaty  to  the  United  States  as  being  the  "prepara- 
tion for  further  growth  of  American  coastwise  shipping,  elimination  of 
foreign  political  influence,  the  service  of  a  caveat  against  any  more  canal 
concessions  or  territorial  privileges  such  as  had  been  attempted  with 
European  and  Asiatic  powers."2 

The  new  administration  modified  this  treaty  so  as  to  prevent  Nic- 
aragua from  declaring  war.  making  treaties  with  foreign  governments 
affecting  its  independence  or  territorial  integrity,  contracting  debts  be- 
yond her  capacity  to  pay,  and  gave  the  United  States  the  right  to  inter- 
vene.3 In  a  word  the  Piatt  Amendment  was  embodied  in  the  treaty. 
The  Senate  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty  and  a  new  one  leaving  out  the 
Piatt  Amendment  was  signed  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  Gen.  Emiliano  Cham- 
orro,  Aug.  5.  1914.  Objections  were  raised  to  this  treaty  but  the  most 
serious  ones  were  met  and  the  treaty  finally  ratified  February  16,  1916, 
by  a  vote  of  55  to  18.  The  Bryan-Chamorro  treaty  was  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Weitzel-Champrro  treaty,  except  that  the  article  on  the 
coastwise  shipping  was  omitted,  and  in  Article  2  it  was  stated  that  the 
territories  leased  "shall  be  subject  exclusively  to  the  laws  and  sovereign 
authority  of  the  United  States  during  the  terms  of  such  lease  and  grant 
and  of  any  renewals  thereof.'"4 

In  April  1913.  when  it  first  became  known  that  the  treaty  had  been 
signed,  Costa  Rica  made  a  vigorous  protest  to  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States.  Her  position  was  that  under  the  Carias-Jerez  treaty  of  1 858  and 
the  Cleveland  Award  of  1888.  Nicaragua  could  not  dispose  of  the  canal 
route  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  River  without  the  consent  of  Costa  Rica. 5 
Nicaragua  denied  that  any  rights  of  Costa  Rica  had  been  violated  and 
stated  that  the  treaty  merely  gave  the  United  States  an  option  and  that 
a  further  convention  would  be  necessary  to  make  provisions  for  a  canal 
at  which  time  the  interests  of  Costa  Rica  could  be  taken  care  of.  When 
the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  as  first  amended,  the  whole 
matter  seemed  to  drop  from  sight  so  far  as  Costa  Rica  was  concerned. 
Salvador  was  thoroughly  aroused  over  the  cession  of  the  naval  station  of 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  She  claimed  that  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  was  held  in 
common  by  Salvador.  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  and  that  what  was 
common  property  cou'd  not  be  disposed  of  by  one  of  the  parties  without 
the  consent  of  the  others.  Moreover,  such  a  naval  base  would  be  a 
menace  to  the  interests  of  Salvador. 

1.    Foreign  Relations.  1913.  p  1021.       2.    Ibid,  p  1020.  3.   Stuart,  op.  cit.  p  274. 

4.  Caseof  Costa  Rica  against  Nicaragua.  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  1916.    Appendix  N,  pp  1 1 3 — 5. 

5.  Case  of  Costa  Rica  against  Nicaragua.  1916. 
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To  Salvador's  protests  Bryan  replied  in  February,  1914,  that  "in  es- 
tablishing a  naval  station  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  would  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  Central  America  no 
less  than  its  own"  and  he  added  that  "to  this  end  the  United  States  would 
be  prepared  to  consider  a  concession  from  Salvador  or  from  Honduras,  or 
from  both  of  them,  similar  to  that  which  Nicaragua  had  indicated  a 
willingness  to  make."1 

■  When  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  in  1916  another  storm  of  pro- 
test arose  in  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica.  The  State  Department  stoutly 
denied  that  the  treaty  infringed  on  the  rights  of  any  Central  American 
state.  The  position  was  taken  that  the  Senate  declaration  at  the  time  of 
the  ratification  stating  that  it  was  ratified  solely  with  the  understanding 
that  it  did  not  affect  the  existing  rights  of  any  state,  clearly  protected 
Salvador  and  Costa  Rica. 

Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  now  appealed  to  the  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice  to  enjoin  Nicaragua  from  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.  Nicaragua  denied  the  court's  jurisdiction  but  the 
court  declared  itself  competent  and  the  case  was  heard.  The  court  hand- 
ed down  its  decision  in  Costa  Rica's  case  September  30,  1916,  and  in  the 
case  of  Salvador,  March  2,  1917.  In  both  cases  the  court  decided  that 
Nicaragua  by  signing  the  Bryan-Chamorro  treaty,  had  violated  the 
rights  of  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador,  that  she  had  violated  the  treaty  of 
Washington  in  1907,  and  that  she  was  under  obligation  to  reestablish  the 
status  quo  existing  before  the  signing  of  the  Bryan-Chamorro  treaty. 
However,  in  both  cases  the  court  admitted  that  it  was  incompetent  to 
declare  the  treaty  void  since  its  jurisdiction  only  extended  over  the 
Central  American  states  and  did  not  include  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  and  Nicaragua  declined  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  awards,  Nicaragua  soon  withdrew  from  the  court,  and  in  March, 
1918,  the  Court  was  formally  dissolved.  "The  Nicaraguan  affair,"  says 
Adams,  "virtually  left  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  establishing  a 
court  to  keep  the  peace  in  Central  America,  and  then  destroying  it  be- 
cause it  did  not  decide  her  way."2  This  incident  profoundly  effected  the 
sentiment  in  Latin  America  toward  the  United  States  and  created  a 
suspicion  of  American  designs  and  intentions  that  has  been  difficult  to 
dispel. 

The  Conservatives  were  established  in  power  in  1912  in  Nicaragua 
but  they  were  kept  there  solely  by  the  presence  of  the  Legation  Guard  of 
Marines  in  Managua.  In  1916  the  United  States  had  to  intervene  to 
maintain  the  Conservatives.  Gen.  Chamorro  was  elected  President  and 
reelected  in  1920.  In  1924.  however,  one  Solorazano,  a  man  of  Liberal 
tendencies  was  elected  President.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  country 
were  in  a  fairly  sound  condition  though  Mr.  Ham  still  held  the  post  of 
Collector  of  Customs  and  American  officials  were  in  charge  of  the 
National  Bank.  The  United  States  determined  to  withdraw  the  Legation 
Guard.  Before  actual  withdrawal  a  Constabulary  was  organized  under  an 
American,  formerly  with  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  and  a  few  as- 
sistants. The  Marines  left  Nicaragua  early  in  August  1925  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  a  revolt  had  driven  Solorazano  to  resign.  Emiliano 
Chamorro  was  again  President  though  the  United  States  has  not  as  yet 
officially  recognized  his  government.     Chamorro  dismissed  the  Amer- 

1.  Foreign  Relations,  1914,   p  955, 

2.  Randolph  Greenfield  Adams,   History  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States.  1^24   p  ?07 
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icans  in  the  Constabulary  and  put  his  own  henchmen  in  charge.  Recent- 
ly (1926)  a  revolt  against  Chamorro  broke  out  in  Bluefields  and  has 
gained  considerable  headway.  Press  accounts  indicate  that  Marines 
have  landed  and  that  the  United  States  government  has  prohibited 
fighting  in  Bluefields,  thus  repeating  very  closely  the  policy  used  against 
Madriz  in  1910.  It  would  seem  that  the  situation  is  almost  ripe  for 
another  armed  intervention  in  Nicaragua. l 

1.    For  a  recent  analysis  of  American  financial  activity  in  Nicaragua  see  Scott  Nearing,  Dollar  Diplomacy, 
1925,  pp  151—172. 
Nicaragua,  by  John  Kenneth  Turner,  Nation,  May  31,  1922. 
C.  Loyd  Jones,  Caribbean  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
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